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POPRORTLAL  NOMmES 


ITH characteristic impetuosity and confidence the Daily Mail, 

immediately after the opening of the Royal Academy, 

announced that it had bought the Picture of the Year and 

intended to offer it to the nation. The picture is Mrs. Dod 
Procter’s Morning, and all day vast crowds come to stare at it and then turn 
away murmuring that it is very striking, and that it is more like sculpture 
than painting. 
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E have nothing but admiration for the enterprise of the Daily 

Mail and the latest form it has taken. The more pictures it offers 
to our public galleries the better, provided the galleries exercise a due 
discretion about taking them. Nor do we think that Morning will disgrace 
the Tate if it goes there: it is certainly better than a great many of the 
pictures which, owing to the disastrous administration of the Chantrey 
Bequest, deface its walls. Our pleasure in it is not unmitigated, though 
the skill of it is evident, and the artist has an unusual power of perceiving 
and “‘ registering” an atmosphere. In spite of the tnt silvery light 
we should, did the work hang in our house, get tired of the sight of this 
doped housemaid lying cumbrously on her pallet after a night so hot that 
she has discarded all her bedclothes: the gross flabby face, the drugged 
eyelids, the body like a pile of plump rubber cushions sprinkled with chalk. 
The incompleteness deprecated by Lessing is in the picture: there are 
sleepers whom we would wish to sleep for ever, but this one we should like 
to wake up and she sluggishly will not :_ the body, considering its inertness 
and dullness, is out of scale with the picture, and the picture is too large 
for its subject. There is a stunt element in the treatment (new to the 
Academy but familiar in such exhibitions as those of the London group) 
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which makes the picture stand out amid its surroundings, just as Mrs. 
Procter’s does on the next wall. But it is a striking rather than a lovable, a 
superficial rather than a profound, a mannered rather than a masterly, 
picture : and too much of it would drive one into an asylum. 
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HE fact remains that it is one of the best pictures in the Academy, 

and one of the few that have any life in them. It has attracted an 
undue attention on that account: a reasonably good picture in the 
Academy show is either murdered by its surroundings or else so shines 
out from them as to seem, by contrast, much better than it is. There was 
no chance of Morning being killed : it is much too emphatic. ‘The other 
thing happened : it is noticeable and memorable in a year when the 
number of good pictures in the Academy is lower than in any year we 
remember, though the number of actual atrocities may have been reduced. 
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HE state of the Royal Academy is deplorable. We are not among 

those who enjoy jeering at official institutions. On the contrary we 
realise that, under modern conditions and with our population, it is more 
than ever true that individuals who wish to make an impression upon 
society must work through institutions, organisations, machines. It may 
be disputable how far the general public can be educated and have its taste 
“ elevated.”’ But it cannot be disputed that a body with the prestige and 
status of the Academy can at least do something, or refrain from doing 
something, for the better young artists of the time while they are still in 
need of encouragement and even money, and that current standards con- 
cerning art must to some extent be influenced by the general tone of the 
most ‘‘ important ”’ exhibition of the year. It is possible to dream of an 
Academy which would vigorously maintain at least a mediocre standard of 
craftsmanship, leaving intelligence and imagination out of the question. 
It is also possible to imagine the Academy as a body of elder artists making 
things easier for their promising juniors. Privately, in point of fact, a good 
number of them are noted for the encouragement they give to young and 
unknown talent : but as a body, at present, the Royal Academy can be 


regarded as nothing but an organised defence of ignorance, incompetence 
and Philistinism. 


v2 | v7] v7 
Ix is a strange state of affairs. The Academy includes amongst its 


Members and Associates a good proportion of the most eminent elder 
artists of our time, even though such men as Mr. Pryde and Mr. Nicholson 
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may be without the fold. In recent years the quality of the elections has 
been steadily rising, and some of the ablest of the “ outsiders ”’ are only 
not inside because they do not wish to be. The Hanging Committee, as 
often as not, consists of thoroughly intelligent and capable artists. And 
yet when we go to Burlington House, what do we find ? 
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HREE things at once strike us. The first is that some of the best of 

the Academicians and Associates do not bother to exhibit at all or 
show only their inferior works. This year, to take three diverse examples, 
neither Sir D. Y. Cameron, Mr. Augustus John, nor Mr. F. L. Griggs are 
represented upon the walls. They cannot bear, we may fairly assume, to 
contribute pictures to such a gallimaufry: they do it occasionally to 
keep up appearances but they can feel no eagerness about it. The second 
is that the majority of the ablest young artists are not present at all. 
Either they also shrink from the company or else (in the absence of a sure 
tip about acceptance) they prefer not to court rejection ;_ that they actually 
submit and are rejected, we can scarcely believe. And the third is that 
a very large number of the works shown, both great and small, are pictures 
that not only ourselves but many of the Academicians themselves would 
not ‘‘ be seen dead in a field with.” 
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HAT the Academicians know, roughly, what are the best pictures 

they hang is always self-evident : they invariably group almost the 
whole of them in one or two favoured rooms. That they must know more 
than their exhibitions would indicate is patent when we look at their 
names. Men like Mr. Arnesby Brown and Mr. Adrian Stokes—not to 
mention more widely-discussed colleagues—are skilful and sensitive 
painters ; and half or more than half of the Academicians must either 
shudder or chuckle as they pass around their galleries. Year after year, 
it is clear, the members of the Hanging Committee accept for exhibition 
pictures which they would never dream of sticking up on their own walls 
or even giving to friends: banal magazine-cover illustrations, grotesque 
portraits without drawing, colour or atmosphere, daubed landscapes, 
idiotic allegories, wax-work costume-pieces, sickly nudes, monuments of 
fatuity, illiteracy, clumsiness. Where so much is commonplace and so 
much disgustingly bad we hesitate to stigmatise particular examples. The 
vilest subject-picture in the Academy is by a Member ; the vilest 
portrait is not, and, in a general way, the Academicians (even the remnant 
of them who exhibit) show up much better than those to whom they extend 
their misguided patronage. ‘There are 738 oil paintings (the water-colours 
and etchings reach a far higher level) in this year’s Academy. It is safe to 
say that half of them never ought to have been exhibited anywhere, and 
that most of the rest would not be shown at the Academy if the Academy 
really took its job seriously. 
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HAT such extensive galleries could be filled annually with master- 

pieces we do not believe. But we do feel sure that, even as it is at 
present constituted, the Academy could produce a much more interesting 
and serviceable show than it does. The process of rejection should be. 
much more ruthless (what is the good of turning down Mr. Collier’s 
Bernard Shaw when certain other portraits are hung ?) than it is, and some 
endeavour should be made to encourage outside artists of distinction to 
contribute. It may not consort with the dignity of the Academy to invite 
people officially: but where there is a will there is a way. The President him- 
self, in a speech on May 26th admirably defined the ideal functions of the 
Academy. Boycotting the Academy is a silly policy. The ordinary public, 
the ordinary patrons of the arts (particularly the provincial) have not time 
to chase round to little one-man shows in back-street galleries looking for 
something they like. A clearing-house is needed, and the Academy might 
be that. It is large, it has history behind it, custom dictates a visit to its 
exhibitions. But at present we have the grotesque paradox that virtually 
every person of taste and means in London goes to its Private View and 
that the vast majority of these would no more dream of buying a picture 
off its walls than they would of going for their ablutions to the Public Baths. 
The real source of the trouble is that most of the best Academicians, grown 
accustomed to this unsatisfactory state of things, probably take no interest ~ 
whatever in the Academy and do not attempt to visualize its possibilities. 
But it zs an official body and they have civic responsibilities. How can 
Sir William Orpen, revisiting his portrait of Miss Lawrence, bear to pass 
en route the incredible portrait of Sir Austen Chamberlain ? 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


IR SIDNEY COLVIN died on May 7 in his 82nd year. Death was a blessed 

release to him. His heart had been weak for years, and increasing deafness 

had made conversation difficult for him. When his eyes gave out, his one great 

consolation of reading was taken from him,.and he never got over the shock 
of the death, in 1924, of his wonderful wife, who died grieving that she was leaving 
the frail old man to his loneliness. A sweeter-natured man never lived: he was gener- 
osity itself to his friends and, as it were, dedicated himself to every subject which 
engaged his attention. He was famous for his loyalty to the memory of R.L. Stevenson, 
his intimate friend : but there was an equal spirit of affectionate service in his attitude 
towards Keats who died before he was born. 
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IR SIDNEY’S first public position was the Slade Professorship at Cambridge, to 

which he was appointed as a young Fellow of Trinity. He was Director of the 
Fitzwilliam from 1876 to 1884, and from 1884 to 1912 Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings at the British Museum. Most of his published writings were sound and 
informative art criticism ; but he edited Stevenson’s works and letters, did Landor 
and Keats for the English Men of Letters, and late in life published a pleasant volume 
of reminiscences in which Trelawny and other long-dead celebrities figured. The 
one book of his which is likely to live long is his standard Life of Keats, an exhaustive 
compilation of the biographical facts coupled with an extremely sensible and well- 
written critical study of the poems—not a “‘ brilliant ” nor a ‘‘powerful ”’ book, but 
nevertheless one of the finest extant critical biographies. To the end, though his 
enthusiasm in such matters sometimes outran his judgment, he was anxious to hear 
about young writers and to assist the progress of those whom he thought meritorious. 
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HE first monthly number of the New Criterion (Faber & Gwyer, 2s. 6d.) edited 
by T. S. Eliot, reached us too late to be noticed in our last issue. The cover, 
which we used to admire, has been sicklied o’er with a bright cast of lemon: the 
general arrangement is as before, so also the nature of the contents. Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence writes on The Mystery of the Hamlet First Quarto, M. Maritain continues 
Poetry and Religion, Mr. Monro contributes three poems, there is a German chronicle 
giving an excellent account of the poet Rilke, and there are many reviews of new 
books. Mr. Eliot’s review has a distinct character and, consequently, there is a dis- 
tinct place for it. It is concerned with art, religion and philosophy, and with their 
inter-relations: a large part of it reveals an earnest and single-minded desire to throw 
light on the welter of contemporary thought and even to construct something more 
logical and fruitful. The criticisms are uniformly honest and scholarly, and the New 
Criterion should be welcome wherever serious thinking is welcome. 
a @ a 
\ A JE have received a copy of the Twenty-Third Annual Report of the National 
Art-Collections Fund. This includes the speech of the Chairman, Sir Robert 
Witt, and a list of the acquisitions which the Fund has secured or assisted in securing. 
Among these are a Marble Relief of the Virgin and Child by Duccio (Victoria and 
Albert Museum), a study by Michelangelo of the figure of Adam in The Creation of 
Adam (British Museum), two drawings by Hans Holbein the younger (British Museum) 
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and a fifteenth-century stucco Relief of the Virgin and Child after a plaquette ascribed 
to Donatello (Victoria and Albert Museum). Acquisitions of modern works include 
Gauguin’s In Brittany (Manchester Whitworth Institute), two Monets (Modern 
Foreign Gallery, Millbank) and Courbet’s L’Orage, which was bought for £338 1s. 7d. 
There have also been acquired a piece of tapestry in which Morris and Webb col- 
laborated (Victoria and Albert Museum), drawings by Gainsborough, Boudin and 
Degas and woodcuts by John Nash, Eric Gill and Ethelbert White. 
a a ao 
HE aim of the Fund is to secure works of art for our National Collections, as 
the money available for those collections is now recognised as being “‘too small to 
ensure effective competition with their foreign rivals.” Subscribers are thus helping 
a good work, which benefits an increasing number of people, whilst also affording 
them free admission to the National Gallery, the Tate, the Wallace Collection and the 
National Portrait Gallery on paying days. Membership can be obtained on writing 
to the Secretary, Hertford House, Manchester Square. The lowest annual sub- 
scription is a guinea, in order to encourage widespread interest. 
yd a 7] 
T is refreshing to see the graces of typography and production expended upon a 
review that deals more with economic than aesthetic matters, and The Country- 
man is both handy and handsome in format. The list of contributors (which in- 
cludes Lord Ernle, The Right Hon. Sir Francis Acland, Sir Daniel Hall, 
Sir Charles Bright and Sir Frank Baines) gives it a rather official air, but the drawing 
of a fiddler by Anton van Anrooy and a photograph of Bibury counteracts the im- 
pression. Then, what a business address is the Editor’s—Idbury Manor, Idbury, 
Kingham! The articles include The Trees We Have and the Trees We Might Have and 
The Village Bath Problem, and it will be seen that the first number (“ with all the 
inevitable shortcomings of a first issue ”’) lives up to its aims of being a help and 
stimulus to all interested in rural life, and of placing before urban dwellers ‘“ an 
intelligent view of the larger questions of Agriculture and of Rural Life.’”’ Subscrip- 
tions, which are ten shillings a year, can be sent to The Countryman, Idbury, Kingham, 
Oxford. Correspondence and MSS. are invited and the editor (Mr. J. W. Robertson 
Scott) announces that the second number will contain reviews of Country Books. 
a a a 
ESSRS. METHUEN announce a competition for detective stories, in which 
the first prize will be £250 and the second prize £150. All MSS., which must 
be first efforts in detective writing, must be typed and must be between 70,000 and 
100,000 words. MSS. must be submitted before May 19, 1928, to be at the disposition — 
of Messrs. Methuen for publication if they think fit. A royalty will be paid on the — 
books published, beginning at 10% (on published prices) up to 2,500 copies sold. The 
decision will be made by June 3oth, 1928, and the judges are Fr. Knox, Mr. H. C. 
Bailey and Mr. A. A. Milne. 
a yd a 
ROM The Pear Tree Press, Flansham, Bognor, we have received a circular of 
books “‘ finished and in the making,” among which we note Frescoes from Buried 
Temples, described as “‘ a Portfolio of Inventions by James Guthrie and Poems by 
Gordon Bottomley.” There is also an edition of 150 copies of a book ‘‘ To the Memory 
of Edward Thomas,” with a portrait in two colours by Robin Guthrie, who has also 
with this press a full-length portrait of the poet, hand-printed in black and tone, 
limited to one hundred proofs and priced at one guinea each. 
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Modern Portraits : 


LII-SIR ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH 
By Powys Evans 
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TWO POEMS* 


The Watchers 


Y the Ford at the town’s edge 
Bic= and carter rest : 
The carter smokes on the bridge 
Watching the water press in swathes about his horse’s chest. 


From the inn one watches, too, 

In the room for visitors 

That has no fire, but a view 

And many cases of stuffed fish, vermin, and kingfishers. 


The Lane 


OME day, I think, there will be people enough 
S: Froxfield to pick all the blackberries 
Out of the hedges of Green Lane, the straight 

Broad lane where now September hides herself 
In bracken and blackberry, harebell and dwarf gorse. 
To-day, where yesterday a hundred sheep 
Were nibbling, halcyon bells shake to the sway 
Of waters that no vessel ever sailed... . 

It is a kind of spring : the chaffinch tries 
His song. For heat it is like summer too. 
This might be winter’s quiet. While the glint 
Of hollies dark in the swollen hedges lasts— 
One mile—and those bells ring, little I know 
Or heed if time be still the same, until 
The lane ends and once more all is the same. 


1916 EDWARD THOMAS 


* We are indebted for these poems to Mrs. Edward Thomas, whose attention was drawn 
by Mr. Julian Thomas to their having been overlooked when her husband’s Collected 
Poems were published. 
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From a Sequence 


ING bravely in my heart, you patient birds 

Who all this weary winter wait for spring ; 

Sing, till such wonder wakens in my words 
As I have known long since, beyond all voicing,— 
Strong with the beat of blood, wild on the wing, 
Rebellious and rejoicing. 


Watch with me, inward solemn influence, 
Invisible, intangible, unkenned ; 

Wind of the darkness that shall bear me hence,— 
O life within my life, flame within flame, 

Who mak’st me one with song that has no end, 
And with that stillness whence my spirit came. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Ophelia 


EAR not hard words: by flaming cheeks 
| Eyre not thy gentle heart be broken. 
Faint not, when the belovéd speaks 
As once he never could have spoken ! 


Staunch not that bleeding breast too soon 
With dream of death or antique beauty, 
Nor offer to the virgin Moon 
Thy tenderness that died in duty. 


To vulture’s beak and ice’s sting 
Renew, renew thy quivering vital : 

A fountain in the wound shall spring :— 
The love that needeth not requital ; 


Whose waters shall not fail to run, 

Till from the Father thy poor spirit 
For it and for this world hath won 

The peace which men may not inherit. 


OWEN BARFIELD 
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TWO SONNETS 
I 


Passers By 


HE outcast spirits of the life I knew 
Meet me in every street of the dire town ; 
Their bitter faces of a hueless hue, 
Their lustreless eyes beneath the troubled frown, 
Their mirthless voices that dissemble mirth, 
Their dangerous patience masking cruel haste, 
Seem to claim forfeit of my heart’s new birth 
And with their waste provoke my further waste. 


Nor are they bodiless. O it were sweet 

If these were but of sickly fancy bred 

To haunt my present with the past’s disgrace, 
But they are men and women of the street ° 
Led by fierce Folly as my feet were led, 

And in each face I meet my own youth’s face. 


II 


To the Unknown God 


H’ Omnipotent Power, the Merciful Most High, 
That from the pit has snatched my senseless soul 


To bring it where all jars in silence die 
About the stillness of pure love’s control, 
Deigns not*to tell me why, of all deemed lost, 
This nothing I should be past hope redeemed, 
Who dared not reckon that compassion’s cost 
Nor sought to claim it of a Power undreamed. 


O infinite Love, O Knowledge absolute, 

Prolong Thy mercies till my soul is grown 

Humble before Thy so miraculous grace, 

That, shedding th’ obstinate yearnings of the brute, 
I may await to know as I am known 

And from Thy Hand lift eyes to read Thy Face ! 


February, 1927. ROBERT NICHOLS 
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For a Young Friend 


OR many seasons Time has plagued me so 
| yee I have raved against him, while the deep 
Twilight filled the steep valley where I go 
Stumbling, until outworn I begged for sleep : 
Then Time relentless, Time that cannot bend 
His will, nor alter his exact design, 
Softly let fall due favour, to befriend, 
In secret hours, a simple heart like mine,— 
For you, with whom he lingers, come elate 
Upon your errand : still the perfect flower, 
The rainbow gold, on your adventure wait : 
And I, who love you, lean upon your hour : 
O youth, your radiance on my way Is cast : 
Time has relented for a while—at last ! 
FRANK MACDONALD 


The Deer 


CEG oR abe} 
HIS day will you remember ? when 
Over the ghostly silences, 
Confused and far the voices sound 
Of youth ?—will you remember this ? 


From the cool margin of the park 
We broke across the grass to where 
Each great tree squatted in its shade 
And yaffles loped along the air. 


The leaves were still : we almost heard 
The dry grass break beneath our tread. 
‘The seldom words we spoke were less 
Than overtones of what was said. 


Of that full peace our spirits drank— 
Drank, and yet were not satisfied : 

It seemed some high event, withheld, 
Waiting on its fulfilment, died— 


Till, to a gentle slope we came, 

And “ Look . . . look, there are deer! ” you said ; 
And in the gathered joy we knew 

It was towards this the day had led. 
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For on the trodden bracken there, 
By our intrusion held at gaze, 
Were fifty deer, their quiet eyes 
Filled with the quiet of their days. 


Thus stood they, watchful. Thus stood we, 
In time so still it, surely was 

Plucked from eternity, and we 

No more than leaves or brake or grass. 


And all the words towards which our speech 
Had stumbled through the happy day, 

Were said in leaf and light and those 

Clear hundred eyes we held at bay. 


So was the miracle fulfilled. 

The regiment of deer, brown rank 
On rank, antlers like banners blown, 
Cantered away down the green bank. 


. . . This day will you remember then, 
Whatever else ?—whatever is 

Husks on the winnowing wind? My friend, 
Surely you will remember this ? 


C. HENRY WARREN 


On Anne Boleyn’s Clock in the ‘Royal 
Library at Windsor 


Stuffed in a narrow glass, a specimen for show, 
A corpse with staring eyes, a shameless thing, it stands, 
And shows the helpless stiff unreason of its hands. 


Lise gayest little clock that ever ceased to go, 


W. W. WINKWORTH 
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Green Wood 


NE swept an arc of showery bough 
()e sway in loose air to and fro, 
And of all trees crowding that green place 
Only that one I remember now, 
Because one branch hung down so low 
That I took on my unwary face 
A shock of wet leaves that still brings 
The sting and savour of strange things 
Better forgotten long ago. 


Parachute 


Featureless, small, and those steep miles between : 
His spirit shrinks, but he grips and with closed eyes throws 
Bodily outward, his breath is snatcht up as he goes 
Hurtling, a blunt weight, downward through a tense storm 
Of air that numbs him with a dim drug of thunder 
Till his being burns dazed as a windy spark. A pull 
That lifts him to an abrupt stillness, and then 


Hi: poises a moment and looks at the earth far under, 


Thought clears, his body loosens, glides smooth as a gull 
Through deepening calms with smells of the land warm : 
The land that grows bright with returning green and gold, 
Links, masses, and sets in its lines as ore in the mould : 
Down to firm, century-anchored earth, to pace 

In safety amid the treacheries of space. 
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Glow-Worm 


UMBLING for path in the dense night 
fk stop at sudden grass to kneel 

Peering through dazzled dew and dark 
Into a glow-worm’s eager steel. 


Through what eternities of growth 

I am wrought clear and sane to face 
Unpanicked an insect in the grass 

That dares the thunderous frown of space ! 


STANLEY SNAITH 
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GONE, BEDU 


By ABU NADAAR 


LTHOUGH it was only ten o’clock of a morning towards the 

end of March, I had had to shut down my work for the day. 

I was mapping a section of that wild tangled desert between 

Aswan and the Red Sea, and already the heat refraction had be- 

come too extensive for me to make any more accurate observations. It 

was hot even in the shade of the tent porch. On either side the pinkish 

cliffs rose almost perpendicular and absolutely bare for three or four 

hundred feet. The bottom of the wadi, a long-dead water-course, was 

streaked with sand and dotted with boulders. Here and there bits of 

thorny scrub were growing in little bunches which you could have clapped 
in a quart pot. 

Happening to glance up as I worked on the morning’s results, I saw a 
Bedu coming down the wadi. He headed towards my camp through the 
white-hot sunshine with that peculiar mile-devouring shuffle of the desert 
folk. He stopped momentarily at the overhanging rock where my guides 
and camel-men were huddled in the shade, gave and received the salaam 
aleykum, and walked straight on towards my tent. 

“Good morning,” he said in an educated English voice. I gazed at him 
in amazement. The first thing I noticed was that his eyes were blue and 
that the beard on his chin was thick and grey. All the rest of him was pure 
Bedu. He was as dusky as most of my men, burnt dark brown, shrivelled, 
desiccated, by the sun, with shrunken cheeks and a myriad wrinkles round 
the eyes. The agal keeping his head-veil in place was a coil of common 
black camel-hair rope. His legs below the coarse once-white robe showed 
as just sinew and bone, and his lean bare feet were like strips of leather. 

‘““T heard you were working over here,” he said in excellent English, 
but hesitating a little as if the words came unfamiliarly, “‘ and I’ve walked 
over from Bir Ga’ash to see if you’ve got a pencil and note-book you can 
spare me.” 

Now Bir Ga’ash was ninety miles away across the hills. I wondered 
what on earth had brought this strange creature so far on such an errand. 

“Yes, of course I have,” I answered. ‘“ You’re English, aren’t you ? ” 

‘Was once,” he replied. “‘ Now I should say “ you ’ if I were talking 
of the English and ‘ we’ of the Bedawin.”’ 

I wanted to know much more about my visitor but I was at a loss 
how to begin. 

“ Well, anyway, sit down,” I said, “ and I’ll get you the things.” 

When I emerged again with half-a-dozen pencils and a couple of note- 
books I found he had ignored the chair and was sitting cross-legged on 
the sand. 

“That’s very decent of you,” he said. “I’m encouraged to ask if 
you'll do something for me which will give you a little more trouble.” 
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He dived his hand into his bosom and produced an incredibly ancient, 
dilapidated and greasy note-book. ‘“‘ All the desert knows you’re interested 
in birds and beasts and things, so I thought you might help me with this. 
In fifteen years in this desert, I’ve found out several things which people 
will be interested to know.” 

He handed me the book. It was packed from cover to cover with 
exquisitely neat and minute writing. As I turned over the leaves my eye 
caught the heading “‘ Xanthoprymna.” 

“ By Jove,” I said in surprise, “ I didn’t know you got that species in 
these parts. Why, the people who write the books seem to know nothing 
about its habitat or its nesting to this day.” 

“You'll find a lot about it there. There are a few botanical observations 
too, which would startle some people. And oh, a whole lot of oddments. 
I believe I’ve found the bones of the flying dragons which Herodotus says 
he saw with his own eyes. Do you remember?” I did. “ I wondered 
if you could possibly find time to go through these notes and get them 
into shape for publication . . . such as haven’t been anticipated in fifteen 
years.” 

“ Of course I will,” I answered warmly. “‘ I shall be delighted to do it. 
But how about the author’s name ? You'll have to give me that.” 

““ Use your own,” he replied gruffly. 

“IT can’t do that,” I objected. “ For one thing, I’ve no scientific 
standing and there’s no reason why any scientific publication should 
accept a contribution of mine. Nor can I give the author simply as 
“A Bedu.’ Yet even I can see there’s a great deal here which is im- 
portant.” 

He sat for several minutes frowning at the sand. 

“Who’s running the Ornithological Record nowadays?” he asked 
suddenly. 

“It’s still J. S. Turner,” I answered. 

‘“* Ah, we knew each other pretty well in my London days,” he said, 
and pondered. I wondered what visions of another life were passing 
through the brain of this sinewy scrap of a man whose body was living the 
eternal ascetic rule of these unchanging deserts and whose mind was as 
modern as my own. 

“‘ Well, what does it matter now?” He spoke with sudden decision. 
“My name’s Grimble.”’ 

‘“‘' What !”’ I began, startled, ‘‘ the government physicist who . . . 
I stopped in some embarrassment, but fortunately he took me up. 

“Yes,” he said, “‘ that Grimble. I see you know something about it.” 

‘* T’ve heard the story mentioned once or twice. Or rather,” I amended, 
‘* T’ve heard odd bits of it. The sort of thing people say who don’t know 
anything but a few of the facts. They’re not the most important part of a 
story even when they’re reported correctly. And any way it happened 
before my time in Egypt.” I think that even then I had a faint hope that 
‘he might give me his version. 


” 
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He went on to ask me about one or two scientific men. He would not 
share my midday meal. He had become so used to only two meals a day 
and not much of them, that a drink of water was all he would take. We 
fed together in the evening and became quite friendly. I found that he 
always spoke in the same flat weary voice, like a man who has attained the 
extreme of philosophic detachment. When he found that I appreciated 
the discoveries he had made in the mysteries of desert life he began to take 
me along with him on tremendous marches which tried even me, hard as I 
was, to show me some plant he believed to be new to science, or the nest of 
some little-known desert bird. In the evenings we smoked together 
outside the flap of the tent, ourselves and the men’s fire minute specks of 
animation and light in the colossal overarching sweep of silence and 
darkness. He would never touch my tobacco. He used to fish out an old 
hare-skin bag of coarsely shredded stuff of his own growing. He told me that 
after one of the rare winter showers the moisture often stayed long enough 
in a hollow place in a wadi for him to raise a few plants of tobacco. In his 
rough pipe with its bowl of burnt clay from the Hedjaz and a stem made 
of a bird’s bone, it burned sweetly enough. 

We had been sitting smoking silently one evening, I in the Roorkee 
chair and he on the ground, as he always preferred, when he looked up 
and said: ‘‘ You know, you must have been wondering about me although 
you ve never said anything. I think, somehow, that you would believe what 
I told you; and it would be a relief to tell my version to someone who 
believed me after all these years.” 

I murmured something sympathetic.: I wanted to say I should be 
extraordinarily interested. He sucked at his bird’s bone for a few moments, 
and there was not another sound in the world but the whisper of the air in 
our pipes. Then he began in his slow flat voice : 

“It was really my fault for marrying Roberta. I ought to have had 
more sense. She was so pretty that I never stopped admiring her for long 
enough to consider that some stronger cement than personal attractiveness 
is needed to keep a marriage together. She used to rag me about my 
devotion to my ‘old physics’ and I ate out of her hand and loved it. 
Even though I wasn’t much to look at and was a hopeless fool socially, 
she liked to have a man, whose enthusiasm for work she knew, drop it 
and run to her when she whistled. Quite soon after we were married we 
came out to Egypt. There was one man I knew on the boat, a fellow named 
Norton, who had been at school with me. We’d never had much in com- 
mon. He was the successful sporting type of boy and he had grown into 
a somewhat decorative subaltern of a cavalry regiment. 

“* When we got settled down in a bungalow near Cairo we used to see a 
good bit of Norton. He’d ride over for tea and stay on for the evening. 
Once or twice he came on short trips into the desert with me. He wasn’t 
in the least interested in the data I was trying to collect, but like so many 
men of his type he was very anxious to kill things with a gun, and he would 
tramp miles and sweat for days on the chance of shooting up a wretched 
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rock-partridge or sand-grouse. He wasn’t much use in the desert. I 
always did what little cooking there was. Still, it was better to have another 
man along. My custom was, when I had reached the camping-ground, to 
send the Bedawin camel-men away with orders to return for the kit on the 
morning I had planned to travel back to the Nile Valley. Roberta never 
accompanied me on these expeditions. She said the desert bored her. 
I think that really its vast emptiness belittled her so intolerably that she 
hated and feared it. 

‘“‘ We had been rubbing along all right for about a year when I began 
to notice something was wrong. I was still passionately in love with my 
wife : she was becoming increasingly cold and indifferent to me. I see 
now that there never had been any real sympathy between us and that the 
counterfeit emotion of the first days of our marriage had worn threadbare. 
At that time I was very keen on a line of investigation I was pursuing, and 
often used to go back to the laboratory in the evening, especially when 
Norton was at the house to keep Roberta company. At first she was angry 
at my absences. She had ceased to rag me about my ‘ old physics.’ She told 
me that she hated my futile peering and poring in the laboratory. Then she 
ceased to be annoyed when I went out. Of course I was a blind fool. 
For one thing I was asking too much understanding from a girl of her 
temperament and upbringing, and for another, I suppose I left her too 
much alone. Norton didn’t. I expect the outcome would have been the same 
anyway. ‘The stuffiness of the laboratory drove me home early one night in 
June. Like everyone else I wore rubber-soled shoes, and as I came along 
the outside of the hedge I heard my wife’s voice murmuring words of 
endearment and then the sound of a kiss. As I turned into the gate I 
almost blundered into Norton. ‘ Hallo,’ he said awkwardly. And then 
with a sublime fatuity, ‘ You’re back, then. I’m just going.’ 

“ T felt exactly as if all the living tissue of my body and brain had been 
turned into something nerveless and unyielding. I had no impulse to do 
or say anything violent. ‘ Yes,’ I answered, ‘ I’m back.’ 

“‘ He went off and I mounted the verandah steps. In the few minutes she 
had had to collect herself, Roberta had done wonders. She greeted me 
with exactly her usual perfunctoriness, and I replied in what I believe were 
my normal tones. Then I snapped up the light and looked at her face. 
Her eyes told me all I had guessed and feared. I felt I must get out of the 
house to think. ‘I’m going for a long walk,’ I told her. ‘ Don’t sit up.’ 
I saw a ripple of relief on the surface of her excellent self-control, and she 
said no word to detain me. : 

“When I got home at dawn I knew I was going to kill Norton. I had 
come to the decision without any thawing of the frozen half of my brain. 
I don’t deny that it was extremely silly of me. I’m not at all sure it wasn’t 
criminal as well. No woman’s affections are worth the life of a healthy 
animal, which is what Norton was. Where the law gets at work there are 
often two lives forfeit instead of one. In my affair there was only going to 
be one life lost. I didn’t want to die. There were so many things I wanted 
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to learn first. Still, as I see now, even one life would have been a waste. 

“It would be so easy for me. Norton and I had planned to go into the 
desert in a few days’ time. I would dissemble till then—indeed, till the 
end—and we would go off together as usual.” 

Grimble broke off to refill his pipe from the hare-skin bag. When he 
resumed it was in a slightly more conversational tone. 

“You know, fifteen years ago very few English people wandered into 
the desert. I think I was the first to discover a whole system of trial mine- 
workings in the hills not far from Cairo. The Pharaohs and the Ptolemies 
and Romans all did a bit of poking about, especially for gold and tur- 
quoises. They could never have had much success in that neighbourhood. 
As you know, the whole desert is composed of crumbly limestone, rotten 
enough to make the cliffs dangerous to climb. Some of the borings are on 
quite a definite plan, systems of two or three shafts and galleries, cut in the 
roughest way, as if time had been grudged. One irregular tunnel, where a 
man can’t stand upright, goes clean through a knife-edged hill. Then there 
are several curious little burrows so small in cross-section that although a 
man can worm his way into them, it is quite inconceivable to me that he 
could have found room to use a tool inside. Norton and I had explored 
one or two. There was nothing whatever to be found inside them, but I 
had an idea that it would be interesting to ascertain whether there was any 
variation in the temperature inside these workings between a summer day, 
when it was a perfect inferno at the mouth, and a winter’s night, when 
outside you would be shivering under four blankets. I knew the situations 
of a lot of these holes, at-all sorts of different heights up the cliffs. My 
plan was to take Norton first of all to one of the burrows near the camp 
and get some readings, then walk him a few miles to another, a shaft and 
gallery system this time, near the top of the cliffs. He possessed that 
mild, rather likeable flamboyance which makes a man eager to go down an 
unknown hole first. Well, when he was up to his shoulders in the shaft 
I would just crack him over the head with a lump of rock and ease him 
down as far as he would go into his ready-made grave. Then if I filled up 
the mouth of the shaft with rocks and dragged a bit of scrub after me as I 
descended the cliff, that surely would be the end of the matter. I could 
easily go back to civilisation and say that I had woken up in the morning 
and found Norton vanished. Of course they would bring a Bedu tracker 
out, but after Norton and I had been stamping round for a day or two 
there would be quite enough tracks to baffle him. I had it all worked out. 

“‘ We started off as arranged. I suppose I must have dissembled pretty 
well or else they wanted to be deceived. Having dismissed the camel-men 
we pottered about for a day of two just as usual, except that I encouraged 
Norton to take long tramps with his gun. I wanted plenty of good long 
trails for the trackers to weary themselves over. I’d planned to make an 
end on the third morning. I suppose it was because the emotional part of 
my brain was still frozen that I was able to sleep so well. After breakfast 
we went along to the first hole, a simple horizontal burrow in a 
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hogbacked ridge. I wriggled in on my belly, holding a thermometer, an 
electric torch, and a measuring tape. Every five yards I was going to 
take the temperature of the air and tell the figures to Norton, who followed 
me up with a note-book and pencil and another torch. 

‘If you’ve never been in such a constricted position underground for 
long you won’t realise how beastly it is even for a man not subject to 
claustrophobia. As we scuffled along on elbows and knees we raised 
choking limestone dust off the floor. It was deadly stuffy and still. Our 
tunnel curved more than once, and ten yards from the mouth it was as 
black as the inside of a cow. My head was cut off from all sense impres- 
sions of the outer world by my own body. Norton wormed along behind 
my feet breathing heavily and stopping when I stopped. I noticed that the 
walls of the tunnel were much more roughly cut than most. Here and there 
the rock seemed to be fissured quite deeply. At length, thirty yards in, 
I came to the dead end of the burrow and prepared to take my final reading. 
I couldn’t turn round. Hadn’t been able to for the last fifteen yards. I 
should have to work my way out backwards after Norton had done so. 
I was wishing there wasn’t a whole mountain a few inches above my head 
and a few inches from either cheek, when I heard Norton’s breathing 
suddenly check. ‘ Hell and damnation,’ he burst out, ‘ I’ve been bitten by 
something. Snake, I believe. In the leg. I’m going to get out of this.’ 
His voice became more terrified with the last words. I heard him start 
dragging himself backwards, his breath going wildly. I could imagine how 
his eyes would be dilated with terror and the black dark. ‘ God, my leg’s 
swelling already. I can hardly bend the knee,’ he cried frantically. 

‘“‘*Use your hands as much as you can,’ I called back. I heard his 
electric torch clink on the floor and its faint gleam went out. Almost at 
once there was a scrambling sound and a thump. I have always imagined 
that Norton lost his head completely, forgot where he was, and tried to 
stand up. Anyway he must have hit the roof and stunned himself, for he 
never said another word. I could hear him breathing stertorously. I 
shouted to him. I worked back to him till I could feel him with my feet 
Remember, I couldn’t turn round even enough to see his head. After a 
while his breathing became harsher and shortly ceased altogether. It 
can’t have been many minutes. It didn’t even seem many. He can’t have 
recovered consciousness. 

“ During those minutes I clean forgot I had meant to kill Norton myself 


that morning. I have thought since that it must have been that rare black — 


cobra of the desert, ‘ Innesia,’ which anticipated me. It inhabits just 
ee ae in the rocks and was probably asleep in one of the fissures when 
passed. 

‘ All I felt at first was that a pal of mine who had shared my water- 
bottle was in need of immediate help, and I couldn’t give it. When the 
last rattling breath had faded into silence something else struck me. 
Norton had died in the smallest part of the burrow, blocking it completely. 
Have you ever tried to push a heavy dead man feet foremost down a narrow 
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passage with a rough floor and rough sides ? I shoved with my feet on his 
shoulders till my muscles cracked and I tore my hands and forearms trying 
to get a purchase. Norton’s carcase wouldn’t budge an inch. Lying prone 
in that black dark it suddenly came to me that I was in exactly the same 
position as a grub sealed up by a leaf-cutter bee at the end of her egg- 
tunnel. I felt quite calm and still. Then I became aware that it was getting 
hotter and that the air couldn’t last much longer. I could always break the 
thermometer and jag through an artery. But I didn’t want to die. And 
suddenly I was smitten with blind horror. I felt as if the mountain had 
settled down on my back and the bulk of carrion behind me was driving 
me further and further from light and life. I don’t think I had any idea 
that I could possibly be heard even if by a miracle someone were near the 
mouth of the hole, but I screamed. I screamed again and again. In that 
confined space you can imagine that the noise was terrific. The abortive 
echoes piled one on top of the other till my own clamour deafened and 
maddened me. Fora split second I was raised high above the worldand I saw 
myself as a speck in a microscopic hell of my own making, lost in the dumb, 
dead belly of a mountain. I screamed till my voice broke into falsetto. 
Suddenly there was a sharp crack in the roof between my head and the end 
of the passage. It was followed by a thunderous roar and slide of rock. 

“When I had got enough sense back to use my eyes I thought I could 
detect the merest glimmer of light ahead and above. I dragged myself 
forward a little over the rough lumps of rock which had just fallen, and 
found I could now lift my head. Apparently the roof of my burrow had 
been the floor of another. It was horribly narrow. I ripped the shirt off 
my back and tore my shoulders in squeezing through into the upper 
passage. ‘Then I saw a speck of blessed light. 

“Thinking it over, I believe it was that break in my voice that saved 
me. You know how a tuning-fork vibrating will set another of the same 
pitch singing at the other side of a room. I remember once when I was a 
boy shouting as I ran into the dining-room, and hearing one of the tumblers 
on the table crack as if it had been struck. There must have been a flaw 
in the glass. Fortunately for me there was a flaw in the mountain too. 
Probably one of the fissures was of just that infinitesimal width which fitted 
in with the vibrations of my falsetto scream. 

“I was now on the wrong side of the mountain and without a hat. 
That was serious, as it was midday in June and working up for a khamseen. 
I was bleeding pretty heavily from such of my wounds as weren’t clotted 
with dust. I started off at once for the camp and home, filled with some 
crazy idea that Norton’s death ought to be reported at once. Needless to 
say, I never managed to reach home. I learnt afterwards that I must have 
lain out for twenty-four hours before I was found by a Bedu with a camel 
and carried into the Nile Valley. It was another week before I recovered 
sufficiently to talk sense. The first thing I tried to say was ‘ Norton died of 
snake-bite in the burrow.’ I thought they looked at me queerly, but I was 
too tired to bother. Later I tried to describe the position of the place. 
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They sent a search-party up, which returned without having found Norton’s 
body. They reported that the sandstorm which raged for two days after my 
escape from the burrow had blotted out all our tracks. As soon as I was 
well enough I went as guide with a party of police. I led them straight to 
the hole. Of Norton’s body there was no trace. 

‘‘ Directly I got back I found that everyone was sure I had murdered 
Norton. It seems that in my unconsciousness I had let out my true feelings 
about him. The consul held an enquiry. It was all the easier for me to 
stick to my story of the snake-bite because it happened to be the truth. 
Not a soul believed it, but they couldn’t try me for murder without a 
corpse to produce, and they couldn’t keep me in prison. Roberta went 
home to England. I tried to face it out in Egypt. Everyone cut me dead. 
In the end they beat me. I came to hate intolerably the silly smugness of 
the men and women who in the past had exchanged greetings with me and 
had never experienced a genuine emotion in their lives. I resigned and 
took to the desert, thinking I should like to know what really had happened 
to Norton’s body.” 

Grimble paused so long that I thought he had come to the end of his 
tale. A fox barking far down the wadi seemed to rouse him. He resumed 
in his detached voice : 

‘“‘T gradually went quite Bedu. It was easy to learn to dress like them, 
because their garb is the most comfortable of all in the desert. It was a 
much more difficult process learning to live on desert fare. The Bedawin 
were good to me. They called me ‘ Akhuna Magnun,’ our mad brother. 
I bought a bint, and she is looking after my few goats and camels near 
Hammam Faraoun now. 

“It was not until two years ago that I got a clue to what happened to 
Norton’s body. None of the Bedawin would ever admit any knowledge at 
all of the matter. I chanced to be in the Wadi No’oth one day, and it 
struck me that the bits of filthy rag tied round the legs of one of the baby 
donkeys there were of a vaguely familiar pattern. Suddenly it came to me 
why those grey and red bars were so well known. I had spent all the years 
of my school life with those colours. And the last time I had seen them 
was when Norton had put an old tie round his waist to hold his shorts up. 
Now here the tie was being used to keep the Devil from climbing up the 
legs of a baby donkey. 

‘*T found the owner of the rags, and he said he had got them from one 
Hassan bin Faraj, somewhere over near Bir Yahmoun. After months of © 
trekking about the desert I came up with this Hassan. When I broached ~ 
the subject he shut up like a clam. In the end I had to reassume the 
Englishman, invoke the name of the police, and frighten him into saying 
what he knew. He told me that in his young days he had been in bad odour 
with his tribe. He had committed a very unnecessary extra-tribal man- 
slaughter which had let his tribe in for very heavy blood-money. They 
were so annoyed that they had cast him out to walk the desert alone. Asa 
matter of fact, the tribal temper was shorter than usual because they were 
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all going througha very bad time. Winter showers had failed for three years ; 
their wells were drying up one after the other ; and their camel pasture 
was almost done. Each prayed to his own patron Sidi, and then, as an 
afterthought, to Allah, with a new and desperate fervency. 

“You know,” said Grimble parenthetically, ““ many of these Bedawin 
are at the bottom no more Mohammedans than you and I. Well, there 
was no result. Then, according to Hassan’s story, an old man spoke up 
and said that he remembered his father telling him how in just such a time 
of trouble that they had made a burnt offering of three black goats at the 
tomb of the Sidi Ahmed el T'akrouri, and he had brought them rain. So 
the tribe sacrificed three black goats. But no rain fell. Then another 
ancient lifted up his voice and told how when he was a little boy he heard 
from his grandfather that in /zs grandfather’s time they had sacrificed a 
man-child and it had brought rain. Hassan said that no one had been able 
to spare a man-child that year, so the tribe still suffered. 

“I gathered,” continued Gribble, “‘ that the excommunicated Hassan 
had been hanging round our camp as the Bedawin do, hoping to pick up 
some oddments when we departed. He saw us enter that burrow and he 
never saw us return. He had the curiosity and the hardihood to investi- 
gate, and when he found Norton’s body a brilliant idea struck him. Surely 
a burnt-offering of a man would be more potent than that of a boy, above 
all when the man had been an English devil who is so irresistible in life ? 
Here was a chance to reinstate himself in the good graces of his tribe. He 
lugged Norton’s body out and across country to Bir Woraq where the tribe 
were sitting miserably round one of their last waterholes. The raging 
sandstorm hid all his tracks, and that night Norton went up in smoke.” 

When Grimble ceased speaking the vast silence healed over us again 
like a tangible thing. It lasted so long that Orion slid down below the 
western scarp. Grimble seemed to sense the sympathy which I could not 
put into words. After a time he answered my unspoken question. 

““ No,” he said, “‘ I shan’t go back. Why should I? It is true that here 
I live pretty hard, on a little milk and mouldy flour and wormy dates 
But I don’t pay any taxes and I haven’t seen a bill for fifteen years. Besides 
there are a whole lot of things yet that I want to find out about the desert.”’ 
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THE STORY OF KIN WENG AND 
THE MIRACULOUS TUSK 


By ERNEST BRAMAH 


N the golden days of the enlightened dynasty of Ming a company of 

artificers who have remained illustrious throughout all later time 

dwelt about the Porcelain Tower in the city of Tai-chow. Their 

crafts were many and diverse, there being workers in gold and silver, 
in jade and precious stones, in wood, in lacquer and the various lustres, 
even in brass, leather, horn and material of the cruder sorts on which the 
resource of their inspired art conferred an enhancing grace, but most 
highly esteemed among them all were those who carved ivory with patient 
skill and cunning lore, and of this favoured band Chan Chun was the 
admitted head. 

For many years Chan Chun had dwelt beneath the gilt sign of the 
Conscientious Elephant, gathering in honours with his right hand and 
more substantial details with his left, until nothing that an ordinary person 
could desire lay outside his grasp: but whether this unvarying prosperity 
was due to the directing efforts of good Beings, or whether Chan Chun was 
in reality the sport and laughing-stock of malignant Forces, who, after 
the too-frequent manner of their kind, were merely luring him on through 
a fancied security to an end which should be both sudden and inept, 
cannot yet be suitably revealed. Nevertheless, it is aptly written, ‘‘ The 
reputation through a thousand years may depend on the conduct of a single 
moment,” and Chan Chun was no magician to avoid the Destinies. 

As befitted his position Chan Chun had an underling whose part it was 
to do the more menial service of his task. This youth, who bore the 
unassuming name of Kin and the added one of Weng, had thus long been 
accustomed to shape the blocks of ivory in their rougher state, to impart 
an attractive polish to the finished work, and to apply appropriate pig- 
ments in cases where the exact representation might otherwise have been 
in doubt. He also removed the evidence of toil and restored the workroom 
to a seemly state of order at the earliest beam of light on each succeeding 
day, sharpened the tools that had been in use, and reassembled them on an 
appointed plan, bargained with tribes of beggars (when they were too 
numerous to be expelled by force) as to the price of an agreed immunity, 
intervened with reasonable excuses of Chan Chun’s absence, infirmity, or, 
if necessary, death, before those who presented themselves inopportunely, 
and the like. Yet in spite of the admittedly low-conditioned nature of his 
duties, Kin was of a sincere mind and a virtuous heart. Next to his own 
immediate ancestors he venerated the majestic carvers of the past, while to 
Chan Chun he gave an unstinted admiration, hoping that one day he might 
follow unostentatiously and at a sufficiently respectful distance in his 
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master’s well-established footsteps. Every moment that could be snatched 
from the rigorous exercise of his unremunerative task he spent towards 
the attainment of this end, either in contemplation of The Symmetrical 
or by making himself more proficient in the practice of the art, using for 
this purpose Chan Chun’s discarded tools and such scraps of ivory as he 
himself might legitimately throw away and then pick up again. Thus the 
seasons passed, but Chan Chun saw in Kin only the one who served his 
hand. 

To the south of Tai-chow lay a dense and pathless forest wherein might 
be found every kind of wild growth which the soil of that province could 
sustain. Recognising in the harmonious contrasts afforded by this pro- 
fusion all the essentials to a style of classical purity, Kin was in the habit 
of resorting to these glades in order to imbibe the spirit of their influence. 
Too often the few hours which the parsimonious usage of the exacting 
Chan Chun allowed were only sufficient for a meagre contemplation of the 
outer fringe, but sometimes, on a sufficiently convincing plea or during 
that one’s absence, he was able to secure a longer respite. 

It was on one of these occasions, when he had penetrated more deeply 
into the funereal recesses of the wood, that Kin (guided admittedly by the 
protecting shadows of his grateful ancestors) reached a grassy place, 
sufficient in extent to tax the skill of an expert bowman to shoot across. 
In the opening thus provided stood an ancient pagoda, its pinnacle merged 
among the branches of a spreading cypress tree, within whose shade a 
maiden of engaging personality sat in an attitude of graceful unconcern as 
she arranged her abundant hair. 

“‘ Plainly there are things which I am yet ignorant of, in spite of a 
life-long contemplation of ‘The Symmetrical,’ remarked the youth aloud. 
“‘ Here are three objects as widely differing in their styles as a maiden, 
a venerable pagoda and an overhanging cypress tree, yet each fully 
conforms to the most rigid standard of a classical perfection nor is any one 
less harmonious than another. In view of the frequently expressed 
‘apophthegm that all Art is a matter of selection, to find these three, among 
which it is impossible to distinguish any one as preeminent, within so 
narrow a limit as a woodland glade, introduces an element of doubt.” 

‘Such words would seem to indicate a student of the higher excellences,” 
remarked a sympathetic voice, and, turning, Kin perceived, close at hand, 
one who had all the appearance of an elderly philospher. “‘ Doubtless 
you are a person of some literary attainment, qualifying for the compe- 
titions ? ” 

“‘ Far from that being the case my occupation is wholly menial in its 
ignoble outlook, nor does the future stretch beyond to-morrow’s toil,” 
replied Kin freely. “If, therefore, your agreeable condescension sprang 
from a mistaken cause, do not hesitate to continue now in your ordinary 
voice.” 

“On the contrary,” replied the other affably, “ I would willingly learn 
somewhat more of your condition. As you unsuspectingly approached 
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this spot I cast the outline of your destiny according to the various 
signs you bear. Although I possess certain supernatural powers I am not 
really proficient in this branch of geomancy, and my only thought was to 
acquire an added practice, but to my surprise I found that, in some un- 
accountable way, the lines of our future beings converge.”’ 

‘“‘ Even a snail can fly through space if it attaches itself to a dragon’s 
tail,”’ replied the unpretentious Kin, and thus encouraged he willingly laid 
bare the mediocre details of his threadbare life. When he had finished, the 
stranger continued to regard him narrowly. 

‘“A noticeable destiny of one kind or another certainly awaits you, 
although my meretricious skill is unfortunately not profound enough to 
indicate its nature,” he remarked benignantly. “ Rest satisfied, however, 
that henceforth I shall certainly be exerting my unnatural powers in your 
direction.” 

‘Tf the destiny is already assured, might it not more prudently be left 
wholly to the more experienced Forces ? ”’ suggested Kin, cautiously. “You 
have spoken of your efforts in terms which indicate that the outcome of 
their use may prove somewhat disconcerting to the one on whose behalf 
they are invoked.” 

“Do not nourish any misgiving on that account,” replied the philoso- 
pher, with a reassuring smile. ‘‘ Certain things lie beyond my admitted 
power, it is true, but I could, without inconvenience, change you into an 
edible toad or cause a thick growth of fur to cover you from head to foot 
by the exercise of a single magic word. If you doubt this— ” 

““ By no means!” exclaimed Kin hastily. “ Your authoritative word 
puts me entirely at my ease. Yet as the acrimonious Chan Chun will by 
this time have discovered an empty stool I will, without further attrition 
of your precious moments, walk backward from your lordly presence.” 

“You have been honourably welcome to my feeble entertainment, 
which henceforth you can associate with the obscure name of Cheung,” 
courteously replied the one who thus declared himself. “‘ In the mean- 
while, frequent indications of my protecting hand will disclose themselves 
from time to time to preserve intact the silken thread of your remem- 
brance.” 

‘If the suggestion should not be deemed too concise, a favourable 
occasion will present itself when the one upon whose bounty I depend 
stands at the gate to welcome my return.” 

‘The occasion is befitting,” replied Cheung graciously, “‘ and a timely 
intervention shall arise. Furthermore, in order to guide you through the 
forest by an unknown path—one more suited to your present haste—Fa 
Ming, the sole remaining blossom of my attenuated tree, shall, in a 
suitable guise, precede you on your way.” 

With these auspicious words the venerable personage raised his necro- 
mantic staff and waved it towards the maiden who was still engrossed in 
the arrangement of her glossy hair before a shield of polished brass. Im- 
mediately she disappeared and in her place there stood a sleek white bird 
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intent on preening its resplendent plumage. When Cheung again made 
a magic sign, however, no further manifestation took place, the shapely 
creature remaining immersed in a gratified contemplation of its own 
attractions. A faint line of annoyance corroded the austere smoothness 
of the philospher’s brow. 

“It is one thing to turn ordinary persons into the semblance of appari- 
tions of a different part, but it is quite another to induce them to preserve 
the unities in their new habit,” he remarked with engaging frankness, 
towards Kin’s ear. Indeed, the graceful being continued to regard itself 
approvingly from one angle after another, despite the formidable magic 
projected against it by the persistent waving of Cheung’s all-powerful 
staff ; nor was it until, in an access of engendered bitterness, the pains- 
taking wizard cast the wand bodily across the intervening space, that the 
one whom he had referred to as both the Hand and the Foot of his de- 
clining years began to bend her acquiescence towards their wishes. 
Thenceforward, however, her amiable compliance did not falter, and she 
hovered continuously before the grateful Kin, guiding him along a secret 
track so that presently he came clear of the forest at a point much nearer 
to 'Tai-chow than the most skilful woodfarers thought possible. While he 
was considering in what set terms it would be most suitable to express his 
feelings, Fa Ming resumed her former shape, smiled upon him explicitly 
at a discreet distance, and forthwith vanished. 

It was not long before Kin encountered what might reasonably be 
accepted as a token of Cheung’s sustaining care. In the few hours that 
spanned his absence from its walls a great calvacade of merchants had 
reached the city from the Outer Lands and, filling the narrow Ways with 
laden beasts and hurrying slaves, were even then vying with each other to 
extol the richness of their wares and to announce where their commerce 
should be sought. Some more zealous than their fellows, did not halt to 
shake out their sandals and partake of tea, but pressed forward without 
_pause to offer the enticement of an early choice to those whose custom they 
esteemed. Thus it befell that at the gate before the Conscientious Elephant 
a laden camel stood while a sombre attendant, who restrained its im- 
patience by means of a cord passed through its nose, from time to time spoke 
of his master in terms of unfavourable comparison with the Keeper of the 
Rit 

“Prosperity attend your gracious footsteps,’ remarked Kin in polite 
greeting (and also because he wished to learn their purpose) as he raised 
the latch. ‘“‘ The Street called Fragrant is honoured by your restful 
shadow.” 

*‘ It would not be, had not a misbegotten planet of the unluckier sort 
been in the ascendant at the moment of this person’s ill-timed birth,” 
replied the attendant darkly. “Is it not enough to have toiled across a 
self-opinionated desert, leading this perverse and retaliatory daughter of 
two she-devils by an utterly deficient cord, without being compelled to 
wait interminable gong-strokes in a parched and plague-infected byway of 
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Tai-chow while the rest-house of the Garden of Musical Virtues spreads 
its moist allurements but a short span further to the east ?” 

“Your well-expressed offence causes the strings of my compassion to 
vibrate in harmony,” replied Kin with genial sympathy. “ Who is he 
who has thus misused your forbearance and what is the nature of his errand 
herei? °’ 

‘““Pun Kwan is his repulsive name—may the stomach of a Mongolian 
crow prove to be his tomb! From the Outer Land of Zam are we come 
with a varied commerce of the finer sort, so that, forestalling the less 
grasping of our band, he now seeks to make a traffic of six horns of ivory 
to the one within.” 

“* My ineffectual voice shall be raised on your behalf,” said Kin, passing 
on. “ Do not despair: the fiercest thunderstorm is composed of single 
drops.” With this amiable pledge, however, he merely sought to end the 
conversation in a manner congenial to the other person’s feelings, for his 
own hopes did not extend beyond entering unperceived. In this (aided, 
doubtless, by the exercise of Cheung’s secret magic) he was successful ; 
the upraised voices of two, each striving to outlast the other, revealed 
that the hazard of the bargain was still in progress in a further room, and 
Kin reached his bench unchallenged. Then, as if a controlling influence 
had been lifted when this effect was gained, Pun Kwan and Chan Chun 
began slowly to approach, the former person endeavouring to create the 
illusion that he was hastening away, without in reality increasing his 
distance from the other, while the latter one was concerned in an attempt 
to present an attitude of unbending no-concern, while actuated by a 
fixed determination not to allow Pun Kwan to pass beyond recall. ‘Thus 
they reached Kin’s presence where they paused, the sight of the outer door 
filling them both with apprehension. 

“It were better to have remained throughout eternity in the remote 
desert of E-ta, leaving these six majestic tusks to form an imperishable 
monument above our bones, rather than suffer the corroding shame of 
agreeing to accept the obscene inadequacy of taels which you hold out,” 
declared Pun Kwan with passionate sincerity. ‘‘ Soften the rebellious 
wax within your ears, O obstinate Chan Chun ! and listen to the insistent 
cries of those who call me hence with offers of a sack of rubies for six such 
matchless towers of ivory.” 

“Tf,” replied Chan Chun, with equal stubbornness, “‘ I should indeed, 
in a moment of acute possession, assent to your rapacious demand of a 
mountain of pure silver for each of these decaying fangs, the humiliated 
ghosts of an unbroken line of carving ancestors would descend to earth to 
paralyse their degenerate son’s ignoble hand. Furthermore, the time for 
bargaining has passed, thou mercenary Pun Kwan! for pressing forward 
in the Ways behold a company of righteous merchants, each proffering a 
more attractive choice for less than half the price.” 

Before Pun Kwan could make a suitable reply there came from beyond 
the walls the sound of one who raised his voice at dusk. It was the evening 
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chant of the cameleer who, after the manner of his tribe, had begun to 
recite his innermost thoughts, in order to purify his mind before he slept. 
After listening to the various analogies in which his name was blended, 
Pun Kwan’s expression gradually took upon itself a less austere cast. 

“It is not inaptly written, ‘ When the shield is bent the sword is also 
blunted,’ and neither person can reproach the other with a lack of resolu- 
tion,” he remarked pacifically. ‘‘ Added to this, we are both men of natural 
instincts and must shortly seek repose.” 

“ Say on,” replied Chan Chun, as the other waited for his acquiescence. 
“ Provided that a mutual tolerance is involved this one will not oppose 
to you a brazen throat.” 

“Let the price be thus and thus, so that my unattractive face shall 
suffer no compression, while your enlarged munificence will be extolled. 
Then to the balance of my offer will I add yet another tusk, freely and 
devoid of charge. By this, each shall seem to have profited at the other’s 
expense though neither is the loser.” 

“‘ Perchance,”’ assented Chan Chun doubtfully. ‘‘ But touching that 
same added tusk — ? ” 

“Admittedly the six cannot be matched, did one comb the forests of 
the land of Zam and pass all matter through a potter’s sieve. Seen side 
by side with these any other tusk deceives the eye and takes upon itself 
an unmerited imperfection. Is it not truly said that what is gold by 
night — ” ery 

“That which needs so much warming up may as well be eaten cold,”’ 
observed Chan Chun in a flat-edged voice. ‘‘ Behold the scales and an 
amplitude of silver bar. Let the promised tusk appear.” 

Thus challenged Pun Kwan withdrew and presently returned with an 
object which he bore and set before Chan Chun. For an elaborate moment 
the ivory carver was too astonished even to become outwardly amused (as 
it had been his previous intention to become), for the tusk was of an ill- 
shapen kind never before seen by him or any other of the craft. It was 
of stunted form, gnarly and unattractive to the eye, and riven by some 
mishap while yet in growth, so that it branched to half its length. 

*‘ What infirmity contorts your worthy sight and deflects your natural 
vision from its normal line, O scrupulous Pun Kwan?” said Chan Chun 
indulgently. ‘‘ This is not a tusk of ivory but, doubtless, the horn of some 
unseemly buffalo, or of one of the fabled monsters of the barbarian Outer 
World. Those who fashion drinking cups from commonplace horn dwell 
about the Leafy Path, beyond the Water Gate.” 

‘“* Peace, brother,” said Pun Kwan reprovingly. “ 'To revile my wares 
is in the legitimate way of fruitful bargaining, but to treat them as a jest 
assails the inner fibre of one’s self-esteem. Beside, who doubts the fitness 
of the adage, ‘ Eat in the dark what you have purchased as a bargain in 
the dusk’? ” 

Alas, it is truly said, “‘ If two agree not to strive at the price, before 
the parcel is made up they will fall out about the colour of the string,” 
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and assuredly Pun Kwan and Chan Chun would very soon have been 
involved as keenly as before had it not been for an unexpected happening. 
Ever concerned about the smallest detail of his art, Kin had drawn near 
to mark the progress of the conflict and to lend a stalwart voice to his 
master’s cause if Chan Chun’s own throat should fail him. Judge then the 
measure of his astonishment when in the seventh tusk he at once recognised 
the essential outline of the fair white bird as it hung poised above the path 
before him! Misshapen as the ivory seemed for the general purpose of 
the carver’s art, it was as though it had been roughly cast for this one 
service, and Kin could no longer doubt the versatile grasp of Cheung’s 
fostering hand. 

‘“A word in your far-seeing ear, instructor,” he said, drawing Chan 
Chun aside on a fitting pretext. ‘“‘ If the six are worthy of your inspired 
use do not maintain an upper lip rigid beyond release. ‘This person has 
long sought to acquire a block sufficiently ill-formed to conceal his pre- 
sumptuous lack of skill. This now offers and in return for a tusk of admit- 
tedly uncouth proportions he will bind himself to serve your commanding 
voice for four hand-counts of further moons and ask no settled wage.” 

“It suffices,’ replied Chan Chun readily, seeing a clear advantage to 
himself. ‘‘ Yet,” he continued, with a breath of slow-witted doubt, 
“wherein, at so formidable an obligation, can this profit you whose 
reputation does not reach any higher than the knee of a sitting duck ? ” 

‘The loftiest mountains rise gradually at first,” replied Kin evasively. 
Then, on the excuse that the auspices of Chan Chun’s purchase required 
the propitiatory discharge of a string of crackers, he withdrew, to venerate 
his ancestors anew. 

As the days went on it grew increasingly plain to Kin that he was indeed 
under the care of very potent Forces, while the likelihood of Cheung’s 
benevolent interference from time to time could not be ignored. Despite 
the unworthy nature of the scanty tools he used and the meagre insuffici- 
ency of light remaining when Chan Chun’s inexorable commands had 
been obeyed, the formless block of ivory gradually took upon itself the 
shining presentment of a living bird. When any doubt assailed Kin’s 
mind as to the correct portrayal of a detail, an unseen power would 
respectfully but firmly direct his hand, and on one occasion when, with | 
somewhat narrow-minded obstinacy, he had sought to assert himself by 
making an inaccurate stroke too suddenly to be restrained, the detached 
fragment was imperceptibly restored while he slept. 

It was at this period of its history that Tai-chow reached the cloudy 
eminence which marked the pinnacle of attainment among the illustrious 
arts. ‘The provincial governor, an official of such exalted rank that it 
entitled him to wear a yellow feather in his hat even when asleep, returned 
after a long absence to gladden the city with his presence. To indicate the 
general satisfaction and at the same time to allow the prevailing excess of 
joy to evaporate in a natural and, if it might be, painless manner, mutual 
feasts were given at which those most proficient in the sonorous use of 
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words were encouraged to express themselves at various lengths upon 
whatever subject most concerned their minds. When by these humane 
means the city had been reduced to a normal state of lethargy, the 
Mandarin Tseng Hung (the one referred to) testified his enduring interest 
in the welfare of the company of craftsmen by a proclamation and a printed 
sheet displayed on every wall. | 

““ He is a peacock among partridges, the one who rules our laws, and 
will doubtless become the founder of a promiscuous line of kings,’ 
exclaimed Chan Chun vaingloriously, on his return from the market-place 
where he had listened to the reading of the edict. “‘ Has any rumour of 
the honour now foreshadowed to the line of Chan already reached my 
usually deficient home ? ” 

““ None save a resolute collector of the bygone water-dues has crossed 
your well-polished step,” replied the chief one of his inner room. “ Is 
then your fame proclaimed again, thrice fortunate Chan Chun ? ” 

‘““ Not in so many explicit words,” admitted the unbecoming Chun, 
“but the intention cannot be obscured. Thus is the matter set forth at 
ample length: On a certain agreed day any craftsman who dwells about 
Tai-chow, or even within the shadow of its outer wall, be he worker in the 
finer or the cruder sorts of merchandise, may send the most engaging 
product of his hand to the Palace of the Lustres, there to be beheld of all. 
Chief among these will come the enlightened Mandarin Tseng Hung 
himself, wearing his fullest robe of ceremonial state. After glancing 
perfunctorily at the less attractive objects ranged about the Hall, he will 
stop with an expression of gratified admiration before the one bearing the 
sign of Chan Chun and the seal of the Reverential Company of Carvers in 
the Hard. ‘Then to an accompaniment of laudatory trumpets he will 
announce this to be worthy of the chief reward—and doubtless soon after 
that retire, leaving the disposal of inferior honours to integritous but needy 
Younger Brethren of his suite.” 

‘“‘ Haply,” remarked a shrewd maiden who was present, one who did 
not venerate Chan Chun, “‘ yet the Wisdom has declared : ‘ It is easier to 
amass a fortune in a dream than to secure ten cash by the light of day.’ 
By what inducement do you hope to sway the strict Tseng Hung, my 
Conscientious Elephant ? ” 

“The necessity does not arise,” coldly replied Chan Chun. “ The 
craft of carving ivory is the most esteemed of all and this superlative 
person is the acclaimed leader of that band. It inevitably results, therefore, 
that whatever he puts forth must be judged to transcend the rest. To 
decide otherwise would be to challenge the Essential Principles of stability 
and order.” 

In an obscure corner of the room Kin bent his energies upon a menial task. 

“You have spoken without limit of those who may compete, esteemed,” 
he said, diffidently. ‘‘ Is it then permitted even to the unassuming and 
ill-clad to incur this presumption ? ” 

‘ Save only malefactors, slaves, barbers, official guardians of the streets 
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and play-actors—who by an all-wise justice are debarred from holding 
any form of honour—even the outcast leper in the Way may urge his claim.” 
Chan Chun restrained his voice to an unusual mildness, in order thereby 
to reprove the maiden who had challenged his pretention. “ If,” he con- 
tinued benevolently, ‘‘ it is your not unworthy purpose to strive for some 
slight distinction within the bounds set apart for the youthful and inept, 
any discarded trifle from my own misguided hand is freely at your call.” 

“The compass points the way, but one’s own laborious feet must 
make the journey,” replied Kin tactfully. Then to deflect the edge of his 
evasion and to recall Chan Chun’s mind to a brighter image he adroitly 
added: ‘‘ What is the nature of the chief reward, so that we may prepare 
a worthy place, revered ? ” 

“That,” replied Chan Chun, “ is as the one who achieves it may himself 
decide. The large-hearted Mandarin binds himself by his father’s sacred 
pig-tail that on this unique occasion whatsoever shall be asked will be 
freely given.” 

“That may aptly be related to the Ever-Victorious!”’ exclaimed 
the contumacious maiden with the conciseness of contempt. ‘“ Think 
you, O credulous bone-chipper, that if the one thus singled out should 
demand the life, the wealth, or even the favoured wife of the Mandarin 
himself — ” 

“To do anything so outrageous would clearly proclaim a subverter of 
authority, and, thereby, a traitor to the state. A traitor is essentially a 
malefactor, and as all criminals are definitely excluded from competing it 
automatically follows that the triumph of this particular one is necessarily 
void and another—more prudent—must be chosen in his stead. Thus 
justice moves ever in a virtuous cycle and the eternal proprieties are 
fittingly upheld. For myself,” added the not undiscriminating Chan Chun 
reflectively, ‘‘ I shall gladden the face of this remunerative patron by the 
suggestion of a striking but more or less honorary distinction.” 

“To surmount above our sign the likeness of an official umbrella would 
cast a gratifying shadow of authority upon the Conscientious Elephant,” — 
remarked the keeper of his hearth. | 

‘Accompanied by the legend : ‘ Under the magnanimous thumb of the 
auspicious Mandarin Tseng Hung’ ,”’ amplified Chan Chun. “ The hint 
is by no means concave.” 

As the day of the great event drew near the air above Tai-chow grew dark . 
with the multitude of rumours that went up on every side. While many of — 
these were of a gratuitous and inoffensive nature, it cannot be denied that — 
others were deliberately cast abroad by thrifty persons whose business it 
was to make a profit from the fluctuating hopes and fears of those who 
staked upon the chances of competing craftsmen. Few were so lacking in — 
respect towards the Omens as not to venture a string of cash in favour of 
the one who appeared before them in a lucky dream. Even the blind, the 
deaf and the dumb, and the mentally-deficient, lying about the city gates, — 
forecast portents at their leisure in the dust, and esteemed from the ~ 
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passer-by a predictive word whispered behind a screening hand more 
than they did the bestowal of a coin in silence. 

In the meanwhile Chan Chun and Kin laboured at their respective 
tasks secretly and alone, Kin because the only leisure he obtained was in his 
own penurious room, the former person owing to his cold and suspicious 
nature. The task upon which he engaged was one where ingenuity com- 
bined with art to a very high degree. Selecting his purest and most massive 
block of ivory he skilfully fashioned it into a measured counterpart of the 
great Palace of the Lustres as it stood. Then, to continue the similitude, 
within this outer shell he carved the core into a smaller likeness of the same, 
perfect in every detail, and thus and thus down to the seventeenth image— 
a pigmy Palace no larger than the capacity of a cherry stone but complete 
to the slenderest point. Yet despite the complex nature of the task none 
of the sixteen smaller Palaces could be removed away from its encircling 
walls, all the cutting being achieved by Chan Chun through succeeding 
openings as he worked inwards. When this truly elaborate piece should 
be placed within the walls of the Palace itself the analogy would be com- 
plete and the craftsman did not doubt that a universal shout of accord 
would greet his triumph. 

On the eve of the day of trial Chan Chun crept out secretly at dusk and, 
distrusting all hired assistance, carried his work by unfrequented ways 
to the Palace of the Lustres, and there deposited it. As he reached his 
own door again he encountered Kin, who would have avoided him, but 
Chan Chun was feeling very pleasantly-arranged within himself at the 
thought of his success, and would not be disclaimed. 

“‘ Within the four walls of the arts all men are brothers,” he speciously 
declared. “‘ Remove the cloth that covers your achievement, worthy 
Kin, and permit my failing eyes to be restored by a sudden blaze of light.” 

“Where an elephant has made a way the feeblest ox can follow,” 
deferentially replied Kin, and he disclosed what he had done. 

- For a measured beat of time Chan Chun continued to observe the ivory 
bird with outstretched wings that Kin had fashioned, and although the 
expression of his face slowly changed from one extreme to another he was 
incapable of speech, until the youth, deeming the matter sufficiently 
displayed, passed along and into the outer way. Then the master sought a 
solitary chamber and having barred the door, he sank down upon a couch 
as he exclaimed : 

-“ Assuredly it breathes !_ I have carved with a chisel, but Kin Weng has 
endowed with life itself.” 

That same night at the middle hour of darkness the keeper of the door 
of the Palace of the Lustres was roused from his sleep by a discreet but 
well-sustained knocking on the outer wall. For some time he did not 
attach any importance to the incident, but presently the unmistakable 
sound of a piece of silver being tested against another caused him to regard 
the matter as one which he should in duty probe. On the threshold he 
found Chan Chun, who greeted him with marked consideration. 
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“You alone stand between me and humilation on the morrow,” said 
the craftsman with an engaging freedom. ‘“‘ When the painstaking 
Mandarin who is to judge our efforts selects as the worthiest that which I 
have brought, how will his inspired decision be announced ? ” 

‘‘ Should your hopes be fruitful, a full-throated herald of the court will 
cry aloud your name, the sign beneath which you dwell, and the nature of 
your handicraft. On hearing these a chosen band outside will repeat the 
details to the four corners of the earth, to symbolise the far-extending 
limit of your fame, their voices being assisted when necessary by a com- 
pany of lusty horners. . . . And thereupon this necessitous person will 
seek out one with whom he has wagered on the strength of your fame and 
claim from him an indicated stake. May your valiant cause succeed ! ”’ 

‘‘ Doubtless it may in its essence, yet none of these things you speak of 
will ensue—particularly the last,” replied Chan Chun. “ By an incredible 
perversity the written tablet of my name and the like required details 
has been omitted so that when the choice is reached no announcement can 
be made. The vanquished, not slow to use this sordid weapon put within 
their reach, will claim the forfeit of my chance, urging that by this over- 
sight I have not fulfilled the declared terms nor can those who hold the 
balance resist the formal -challenge. Not to further this act of iniquity 
permit me to pass inside, gracious Pang, so that I may complete what is 
now lacking.” 

“‘ This is a somewhat knotty tangle, chieftain,” said the keeper of the 
door uncertainly, “‘ and one not over clear as to which end leads to wisdom. 
Thus it was laid upon me as a solemn charge, that at the sounding of the 
eighth gong all further traffic in this matter ceased—that which is within 
remaining so and all beyond excluded from the Hall. Should it come to 
the ears of high ones that in this I have failed incapably — ” 

“It is foreseen,” interposed Chan Chun; “nor is your complicity 
involved. As I awaited you a piece of silver slipped down from my grasp 
and rolled some way apart. Should you seek this your eyes will be upon 
the ground and nothing beyond will come within their sight, while being at 


a little distance from the open door you will have no knowledge that aught 


goes in or out. ‘Thus, if your words are well-arranged, you can safely 


take the most convincing oath without your light-hearted spirit being in 


any way bound thereby.” ) 
‘That which has an inlet has an outlet also,” assented Pang, now fully 

reassured, ‘‘ and your mind is stored with profitable wisdom. Yet,’ he 

added thoughtfully, ‘‘ it is no less truly said, ‘The glove smells of the hand.’ 
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Is the piece of silver which is the basis of this person’s attitude lawful in — 


weight and of the stipulated purity ? ” 
“If anything, it exceeds in both respects,” affirmed Chan Chun. 
‘‘ Preserve a virtuous front in all contingencies and none can implicate 
ou.” 
It has already been discreetly indicated that in a moment of emergency 
Chan Chun’s character might undergo a downward bend. So far he 
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had been able to withstand all the ordinary allurements placed about his 
path by evil Forces, none of these being on a sufficiently large scale to 
make the hazard profitable. But in Kin’s great achievement he plainly 
recognised the extinction of his own pre-eminence among the craftsmen of 
Tai-chow, for none could miss its matchless qualities nor fail to accord to 
it an excellence above his own. To this contemplation was added the acuter 
barb that the one who should supplant him thus publicly was the dis- 
regarded underling who served his bench. In this extremity Chan Chun 
sent forth a message of despair to any passing demon who would succour 
him and even yet assure his triumph. To his weak and superficial mind 
the solution at once offered by one seemed both adequate and just, and he 
accordingly proceeded to that end. Having gained admission to the 
unguarded Hall by the stratagem set forth, he treacherously removed the 
tablet of Kin’s name from off its owner’s work and placed it on his own, and 
in like manner transferred his own name to the creation of his servant’s 
hand, well knowing that Kin had none to support his claim, and that if 
dissent arose the word of an obscure hireling would not emerge above Chan 
Chun’s outstanding voice. Then after again exhorting Pang to maintain 
an unswerving denial in the face of any question he returned to his own 
abode, quite satisfied that in a very difficult matter he had acted up to the 
requirements. 

On the following day Chan Chun would have denied to Kin any respite 
from his task, the better to effect his crafty scheme, but as soon as it was 
light a herald passed along the Ways announcing in the Mandarin’s name 
that to mark so special an occasion none should engage in any work that 
day, but should, instead, receive a double wage, and so great was the 
respect now paid to Tseng Hung’s slightest wish that among all those who 
laboured in or about Tai-chow there was not one who did not instantly 
comply. 

At the appointed hour every person in the city and the boundaries 
round who was capable of movement was clustered about the Palace of the 
Lustres, Chan Chun and Kin among them. The former of the two had 
purchased a position upon an erected structure draped with red, which 
enabled him to maintain an attitude of ease and arrogance towards those 
who stood below, while Kin had been content to arrange himself among the 
feet of the foremost line. When the Mandarin Tseng Hung appeared, 
surrounded by his guard, so loud and continuous was the thunder of his 
welcome that several flashes of lightning are credibly asserted to have 
followed, owing to an excess of zeal on the part of the conscientious but 
inexperienced Being who had charge of it. Yet it is to be doubted if Kin 
heard a sound or saw any of the moving crowd, for at a single glance he 
plainly recognised in Tseng Hung the agreeable philosopher who had 
assured him of protection when they encountered in the wood. 

In order to avoid the possible profanity of the Mandarin being actually 
touched by a person of no distinction, the Hall of the competition had not 
been opened since the preceding night nor were any allowed to pass within 
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when Tseng Hung entered it, save only his chosen band. To those among 
the throng outside who were competing craftsmen the moments were as 
leisurely as the shadow of a branchless pine tree moving across a level 
sward., 

At length one in authority came forth, and at the sight of him, expecting 
this to be the herald who should proclaim the victor, speech and move- 
ment died away so that the only sounds heard throughout the vast multitude 
were the indignant cries of those who enjoined silence on each other. 

‘‘ Let two approach and with downcast eyes prepare to be received into 
the very presence of the august Tseng Hung himself,” announced the 
messenger, in an all-powerful voice. ‘‘ These be Chan Chun, who carves 
ivory beneath the sign of a golden elephant, and Kin, the attendant of his 
hand. Hear and obey.” 

“Your wholly abject one hastens to comply,” cried Chan Chun, 
almost casting himself bodily from the height of the barrier in a passion of 
servility, and still more in a praiseworthy determination to be there before 
the inopportune Kin should gain the Mandarin’s ear. Kin, however, was 
no less speedy, although the obstruction of his passage was equally 
involved ; so that as a result they reached ‘Tseng Hung and prostrated 
themselves, each with his face pressed submissively into the dust, side byside. 

‘“‘ Rise, unassuming ones,” said the Mandarin, with a consideration 
almost unparalleled in an official of his illustrious button. “ Your attitude, 
though complimentary in itself and eminently suited to a merely formal 
greeting, is frankly embarrassing to all in the light of well-extended 
conversation.” 

“Your gracious words sink through the back of my threadbare head and 
reach even this ill-nurtured brain, so clear-cut is the penetration of their 
brilliance,”’ replied Chan Chun, scarcely daring to obey so indulgent a 
command. 

“‘ Doubtless,” assented the Mandarin, with high-born tact. ‘‘ But owing 
to the necessary inversion of our respective postures, yours unfortunately 
do not possess a reciprocal capacity. Furthermore,” he continued in a 
voice from which the sympathetic modulation began imperceptibly to 
fade, “ in order to avoid a very regrettable strain upon your neck, it will 
be necessary for you to use your eyes adroitly. Raise yourself to a position 
in keeping with your wide repute, upright Chan, and state deliberately 
wherein lies the pith of associating your ornate name with a merely 
shapeless block.” 

The matter having thus become too intricately-arranged to be parried by 
evasive flattery, Chan Chun raised so much of himself as was permissible, 
and looked towards the indicated point, but at the benumbing sight he 
dropped back into his original abandonment, partly because his to-faced 
joints betrayed his limbs, but also to gain a precious moment in which to 
rearrange his mind. What he had seen was the foundation of Kin’s work, 
indeed, still bearing the tablet of his own name and sign, as he had un- 
ostentatiously contrived, but the bird itself was no longer there. So life-like 
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had been Kin’s inspired touch that the sound of one of its own kind calling 
from outside had enticed the creature into flight. 

““In order to give your inventive mind an unfettered range we will pass 
for the moment from the question of punishing contumely to that of 
rewarding merit,” continued the justice-loving Tseng Hung impartially. 
“This ingenious but by no means heroic device of concentric palaces, 
bearing the name and symbol of Kin Weng, the underling of the momen- 
tarily indisposed Chan Chun, must be selected to receive our highest ~ 
commendation. Let the herald therefore proclaim— ” 

““ Imperishable ! ” exclaimed Chan Chun, unable any longer to retain 
between his teeth the bitterness of seeing his achievement surrendered to 
another, “‘ before the decisive word is spoken hear the ungilded truth of 
my misshapen lips. In the darkness of the night, having discovered an 
essential detail to be lacking from my task, I sought to remedy this. 
Deluded by the misguided beams of the great sky-lantern my inept hand 
must have stumbled in the direction of its quest, and thus the tablet that I 
would have placed about my work found a resting place upon the immature 
effort of this inoffensive youth.” 

“ His in like manner— ? ” enquired the painstaking Mandarin. 

“ Possibly unseen influences have therein been at work,’ Chan Chun 
ventured to suggest. ‘‘ Or, perchance, one of those concerned about the 
Hall, seeing a deficiency, removed a tablet from the space where two 
appeared and thus and thus— ” 

“What fits the right foot does not necessarily fit the left,” remarked 
the judicial-minded administrator, keeping a firm grasp upon the intricacies 
of the case. “ Is there present any who can bear witness to your cause, 
Chan Chun?” 

“‘ Pang, who guards the outer door of the Palace, will uphold what I 
have said,”’ replied Chan Chun, endeavouring to convey by a veiled glance 
towards the one in question a knowledge of the changed necessity pursuing 
him. “‘ He it was who, measuring the extremity of my need with a for- 
bearing rod, admitted me by night.” 

“‘ High excellence,” declared the inauspicious Pang, thrusting himself 
forward from among those who were stationed round, “may my lot through 
all futurity be a rigid arm and an itching sore if my discovering eye beheld 
the sight or if this forbidding hand was raised to suffer any man to pass,” 
and the slow-witted person who had spoken closed one eye in the direction 
of Chan Chun in order to reassure him that he would, despite all enticement 
to the contrary, tenaciously follow his instruction. 

“We have heard it said, ‘ One may ride scatheless on a tiger’s back but 
it is perilous to dismount,’ and you, Chan Chun, are experiencing the 
wisdom of the verse,” declared Tseng Hung. “ Pang having bent within 
ay hand it behoves your expectant eyes to seek another prop. Is there, 

y chance, none who has seen you busied at your task ? ”’ 

“* Alas, omnipotence, I wrought in secret lest another should forestall 

my plan.” 


%) 
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‘Can you then implicate Kin Weng with this emblem of contempt and 
save your own repute by calling to your aid those who have marked it 
beneath his fashioning hand ? ” 

“‘T, also, strove unnoticed at my toil, benevolence, nor has any ever 
deigned to tarry as he passed my despised bench by,” interposed Kin, 
not thinking it necessary to declare himself more fully until it became 
apparent on which side justice lay. 

“‘ He whose sandals are in holes is seldom asked to ride,’ quoted Chan 
Chun, plainly recognising that disgrace would attract few towards his 
need. ‘‘ Having reached the end of my evasion, mightiness, I bend an 
acquiescent neck.” 

“In that case your suspense should not be long,” was the humane 
assurance, but before Chan Chun could frame a submissive line a dis- 
turbing tumult reached their ears. 

“Great Head,” cried a captain of the guard which stood outside, 
entering with an absence of all seemly form, “‘ there is an omen in the sky 
to justify my uncouth haste. A strange white bird has three times circled 
round the tower above, and now remains suspended in an unnatural poise, 
high in the middle air.” 

“‘ All this is according to a definite line of augury and moves towards an 
end,” remarked the Mandarin, leaving his ceremonial chair and indicating 
that those concerned should follow him. “ If this celestial creature can be 
brought to earth and is found to fit a place upon the sculptured block, Chan 
Chun’s contention need not be gainsayed, while distinction of a very special 
ri will appertain to Kin. Let the most skilful with his bow stand 

orth.” 

‘“‘ Wang of the Crouching Tiger Band, display the opening attitude ! ” 
commanded an under-captain of the guard. 

“A full wedge of silver for thy needy sleeve if the first shaft shall 
reach its destined mark,” promised Chan Chun, in a beseeching voice. 

“‘ Begin to prepare to affix a trusty arrow to thy bow in accordance with 
the prescribed requirements of the distance to be attained,” continued the 
one who led the movements. “‘ Extending a propitious hand in the direc- 
tion of the upper— ” 

“* All-powerful chief ! ” exclaimed Kin suddenly, casting himself before — 
the Mandarin’s feet. ‘‘ Suffer the inoffensive bird to live in safety and the 
penalty that Chan Chun has merited I will myself incur.” | 

“Rise, estimable Kin,” replied Tseng Hung, raising a jewelled hand — 
with a gesture indicating that if his position had been slightly less exalted 
he might even have extended it, ‘“‘ your orthodox way of behaving in this 
emergency, together with the low-class efforts of the usurpatory Chan 
Chun, make any display of judicial alertness on this one’s part superfluous. 
Your humane wish is granted.” 

““In any case,” remarked the morose Wang, as one who forebodes 
oppression, ‘‘ the discriminating bird has by this time passed out of the 
range of a merely human skill. Yet as a certain sum was specified— ” 
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““ Revert to your original attitude of unalertness!” interposed the 
under-captain, definitely. 

“There is still another page to be unrolled if the Destinies are to be 
fulfilled as the Omens would direct,” declared Tseng Hung, expectantly. 
“Turn your capable eyes towards the west, Kin Weng, and search the 
path that gives access to our weed-grown park.” 

““None approaches from your well-kept grounds, esteemed,” replied 
Kin, after a penetrating scrutiny. 

Tseng Hung leaned upon his staff, and his lips moved, but so dis- 
creetly that none save Kin (who saw in this an added likeness to the one 
called Cheung) detected the enchantment. 

“A vision of the inner chamber lifts your latch and makes as though an 
unseen power directs her steps this way,” reported Kin. 

* Is she known to your remembrance ? ”’ asked the other, with a warning 
glance. 

“‘ He who dreams by night may also dream by day, but who shall recall 
the colours of a rainbow that is past?” was the guarded answer. 

Tseng Hung signified his approval of this speech and moved his staff 
again. 

ie Should any further auspice seem worthy of remark do not hesitate to 
free your mind,” he said protectingly. 

*“ She holds a white bird in her arms, which nestles there ; but to 
presume a mutual bond from that would not be opportune,” replied Kin 
with ingrained diffidence. 

“* Do not hesitate ; remember that it is better to be the beak of a sparrow 
than the hind-quarters of a mule, and should the portents be maintained 
your pre-eminence is well assured. But the moment for the final test is 
now at hand. Come.” With this condescending familiarity of speech 
the unworldly Mandarin led Kin aside and brought him back into the Hall, 
where they had lately been. Here, without actually concealing themselves, 
they stooped behind an upright beam of sufficient size, and thus screened 
they watched the maiden enter. Straight to the spot where Kin’s work had 
stood she bent her feet, then stopped, and there from her releasing hands 
the bird flew lightly down, and taking up again its exact place upon the 
sculptured block, passed at once into its former state of life-like poise. 

“ Fa Ming, daughter of my all-but-extinct line, what aim has brought 
you to this spot?”’ mildly enquired T’seng Hung, discovering himself 
to her. 

‘“‘ That is a matter which lies beyond my feeble lore, revered,’ was the 
suitable reply. ‘‘ As I sat in my leafy bower, sewing pearls upon a golden 
ground, a white bird entered by an open lattice and flew into my heart, 
filling its empty void. Then with a message that I may not speak, it drew 
me on and on until about this place, its purpose being fulfilled, it passed 
into another state, leaving me tranquil.” 

‘“‘ This is the end to which I have striven through many gloomy years, 
and it was with this in view that I finally applied myself, with varying 
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results, to the questionable arts,”’ remarked the gratified father, beckoning 
Kin Weng forward and addressing himself chiefly to that one’s ear. “ At 
an early age the last enduring offspring of my decrepit trunk came under 
the perfidious influence of the spirit of an uprooted banyan tree, who, to 
revenge itself for an imaginary slight in the choosing of her name, deprived 
her of the gentle and confiding habit which up to that time she had 
invariably displayed and in its stead imposed its own unbalanced and 
vainglorious nature. To neutralise this powerful influence was by no 
means so simple as an ordinary person might at first imagine, as it necessi- 
tated gaining a profound knowledge of the customs and circumstances of 
every kind of Being, Force, Spirit, Demon, Vampire, Shadow, Ghost 
and other supernatural creature inhabiting earth, air, water, fire and wood. 
The possible intervention of dragons, phoenixes, tortoises:and unicorns, 
both ill and well disposed, had also to be delicately balanced, and the 
contending influences of tides, planets, winds, inundations, eclipses and 
dynastic changes accurately divined. In addition to these no single omen, 
portent, augury, prediction, conjecture, foreboding, dream or imprecation 
could safely be ignored. In the end, the movements of practically every 
living person in 'Tai-chow and its surroundings were more or less drawn 
into the scheme, so involved had the counter-charm become, while the 
discovery that only one short measure of time during the next ten thousand 
years was really auspicious for the test necessitated an immediate effort.” 

‘* Your labours have been both wide and profound, esteemed,” remarked 
Kin deferentially. “ Yet,” he added, with an admiring glance in the 
direction of Fa Ming, “ were they multiplied by ten their troubles are 
repaid a hundred-fold.” 

“It will be gratifying if all concerned, Chan Chun specifically, prove 
as outspoken in their loyalty,” replied Tseng Hung. 

‘“‘Omniscience,”’ reported a privileged slave, entering hurriedly, “ the 
populace has begun to assail the keepers of the routes with missiles of the 
riper sort, and a selected few, fearing a popular rising, await your gracious 
word whether to announce that the promised entertainment is not yet com- 
menced or has already reached its determined end.” 

“ Let all be freely admitted whatever their degree, and bid the several 
troops of music-players to engage at once in harmony to the full extent of 
their capacity,” commanded the Mandarin resourcefully. “‘ We ourselves 
will display our interest in the animated scene from the seclusion of this — 
conveniently-arranged cupola.” 

Yet despite the attraction of his urbane presence Kin Weng and Fa 
Ming neglected to accompany him, and when the Hall became thronged 
with persons of the usual kind it was noticed by the more observant 
that the two referred to stood side by side apart, and that, although without 
anything in the spoken language to exchange, they did not appear to realise 
any deficiency. 
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By FREDERIC E. TOWNDROW 
The Satellite Churches to St. Paul’s. 


WELL remember, not so many years ago, arriving at Charing Cross 

Station on one bright morning in late spring. I had travelled over- 

night from Paris, and having slept most of the way, was as yet steeped 

in that sort of continental consciousness with which the Englishman 
carries himself abroad, and was not by any means awake to the fact that I had 
returned to a fixed abode and to the ordinary life of my own city. 

Before Paris there had been Lyons, and before Lyons, Avignon, and, 
stringing out into a past of eight or nine weeks, Genoa, Rome, Florence, 
Venice, and a host of others which I, with guide-book in hand, had 
eagerly sought, eagerly searched and too eagerly praised. 

And there on that bright morning, too windy by half for my unawakened 
senses, yet another city:—London. Familiar? Yes, but not the same ; 
although strangely enough, everyone around me spoke English, and I 
thought at the time, what a great advantage this would be in getting about. 
I searched instinctively for a guide-book. 

For a long time I played in this illusion of London appearing to me as 
something strange and new and to be sought after, for I went straightway 
to the National Gallery, and there saw so many beautiful pictures that all 
the others I had seen were resifted in my mind ; and not a few of them 
fell out. 

From the National Gallery I went out into the strange familiar streets, 
through Spring Gardens and on to the Horse Guards Parade ; the quiet 
traffic-sheltered Park on my right; and on my left, the sea of gravelled 
space that laps up to the low white walls of the Horse Guards. The big 
Government buildings beyond, and then at the end of Great George Street, 
—in one sweep of vision one of the finest scenes in the whole world : the 
Abbey, St. Margaret’s, the Houses of Parliament, and the bridge beyond 
that spans a dirty river. 

I say one of the finest scenes in the world, for the finest, as everyone 
knows, is that sudden piled-up view of St. Paul’s from behind, at the Post 
Office end of Cheapside. Why, St. Peter’s is nothing to it. It loses half 
its vulgar size half-way across the Piazza ; and the dome of the Invalides in 
Paris with all its airiness and grace loses much because it gives nothing. 
It does not shield the insignificant building beneath it, for that building 
is only the excuse for the dome ; and unlike our own St. Paul’s does not 
shelter a crowd of little ones that cluster at its feet, and who with their 
beauty enhance the greater beauty of the mother church. No; the 
Invalides is aloof and jealous of its gracefulness. 

But what has this to do with the London Steeples ? Nothing, except to 
show that I consider that they are not only the most beautiful steeples in 
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the world, but necessary to the pre-eminent beauty of the greatest church 
in Christendom. They are in fact satellites to the Cathedral ; as dependent 
on the Cathedral as the Cathedral is upon them. St. Paul’s without its 
attendant churches at once would lose that especial family character 
which makes our London churches different from any others. And, if 
any one of my readers feels inclined to visit London (this, of course, 
applies chiefly to a Londoner), take Baedeker’s London or a better guide- 
book, if you can find it, and sightsee the City churches ; just as I did after 
looking at the inferior beauties of Paris and Vienna, and as every respect- 
able Frenchman, Dutchman, Cornishman, American, Greek and Turk does 
when visiting this country on his way to Stratford-on-Avon. 

Choose a Sunday afternoon for the experiment, for often the best view- 
point is in the middle of the road, and it 1s so easy to be run over. Besides 
which, the City of London on a Sunday is the only quiet place left to us in 
this motor-threaded isle. The six churches shown in this issue all lie 
clustered round St. Paul’s. Each one of them from certain points of 
view may be seen in relation to the dome ; rising up to or cutting across 
the curve of the great cupola, or again, foolishly vying with the beauty of the 
west-end towers at the top of Ludgate. 

We all know the arrogance of St. Martin’s as we ride down Fleet Street 
towards Ludgate Hill, how it insinuates itself into our growing view of the 
Cathedral, starting as a small wayside church, and then mounting up and 
up, obtruding itself so rudely into the middle of the picture and pointing 
quite noticeably across the stomach of the dome up to the golden ball, 
as much as to say “ Do you see that fine building beyond ? Well! that is 
the most important member of our very distinguished family.” Having 
done this much it moves out of the picture by the time we reach Ludgate 
Circus in order to leave us in fuller contemplation of the Cathedral. At 
least, that is what it is meant to do; but in a nation of madmen the maddest 
of them all came and put a cast-iron railway bridge right across the bottom 
of the picture. 

The approach to St. Paul’s along Newgate Street is just as remarkable 
as that ‘‘ Up the hill of Ludgate and down the hill of Fleet,” for here along 
Newgate Street one may see in one vision three of the most beautiful of the 
satellite churches. 

Standing at the right place in Newgate Street one has (down the short 
length of Grey Friars Passage) Christchurch, Newgate ; and, at the end of 
the street, high above Sweeting’s oyster shop and to the left, St. Vedast 
Foster, and to the right, but farther away, St. Mary-le-Bow. | 

The sketch of Christchurch steeple speaks for itself, but it will be noticed 
that at the top stage below the lantern or finial the set-back is harsh and 
sudden. I am relieved to learn that Wren did not design it so, for, according 
to Birch’s London Churches, the king of books on this subject, until a few 
years ago the transition was softened with a handsome vase at each corner. 
These were taken down lest they fell down. It is difficult to understand 
this ; for if a workman can stick the hands on the face of Big Ben (each 
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hand weighs I know not how many hundredweights) without fear of 
slaughtering a member of Parliament, surely four pots could be dowelled 
into the stone. I would offer to do it myself, if the vases could be found 
and one or two people would put up twenty-five pounds between 
them. 

If my sightseer has any time left on his Sunday afternoon visit, let him 
wander towards Upper Thames Street ; for Upper Thames Street is a 
most unearthly place on a Sunday afternoon : 

You can hear the Thame waters sogging 
with low mud by the shore 

And softly the pad of policemen, 
trying every door. 


and, standing firm upon that shelving bank which runs up to Cannon 
Street, are three of the loveliest little churches. There is St. Michael 
Paternoster Royal which stands in College Hill, rightly proud of its associa- 
tions with Dick Whittington, thrice Lord Mayor of London; and, 
towards the bottom of Garlick Hill, St. James Garlickhythe ; while 
towards the west half sunken into Victoria Street and well stilted above 
Upper Thames Street, stands St. Benet Paul’s Wharf, the little country 
church in the city, although in its present condition it is difficult to 
appreciate the charm of its red brick, for the church badly needs cleaning, 
repointing and painting, and I pray that it may be done soon. 

These sketches will illustrate Wren’s remarkable ability as a designer of 
steeples, for each one is different from its fellows, yet they all have a family 
likeness. Take St. Martin’s, Ludgate, for instance, which is, I think, the 
most graceful of Wren’s small steepled churches. The ease and flow of its 
modelling, which has all the geniality of the Baroque, never for amoment 
betrays it into that vulgarity which one sees abroad in all work of that period 
which is not expressedly sober. I have heard it whispered by modern 
architects that Wren’s detail is coarse. ‘That is true perhaps in the smaller 
- detail of much of his work ; for he used the stock mouldings and decorative 
tricks-of-the-trade of his day, just as most of our architects to-day use the 
stock mouldings and decorative tricks-of-the-trade of any day but their 
own. But where he was immeasurably superior to our contemporaries is 
that his sense of design was plastic; not ruled by a T-square and the acci- 
dental effects of a sharp pencil. There are about twelve architects to-day, 
not more, who would have the courage to join two curved planes together 
and know exactly where they should meet and, what is more, exactly how 
they should behave in juxtaposition to the bolder curves of a greater 
building beyond. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE 


By JOHN FREEMAN 


I 


HE temptation to romanticize the life of Poe is great, and to 

yield to 1t but a kindly weakness ; but in yielding we misunder- 

stand and in regarding him as a pathetic figure for sympathy and 

pardon, we tend to forget that he was a man of common as well 
as uncommon powers, not less but perhaps more human than most of us 
who pity him. Mr. Hervey Allen has devoted two enormous volumes* 
to the Life of Poe, as though, in the familiar jest, to bury as well as praise 
him. There are nine hundred pages, nine hundred footnotes, nearly a 
hundred illustrations, and an index of five or six thousand items. Love 
alone could sustain such industry, for plainly hate, or zeal for fame, is not 
equal to the task nor apparent in its performance. I have read other books 
on Poe, some more critical than Mr. Allen’s, some less intelligent, but un- 
less there is a discovery of unsuspected matter, or unless somebody with 
twice the knowledge of Mr. Allen is willing to spend all his days in 
proving him wrong, I do not see that there can ever be another life of Poe. 
Mr. Allen has paid off a national debt, and an Englishman is in the strange 
position of acknowledging it. 

Poe lived a brief forty years and died mad or drunk. No great writer 
left worse enemies to knave his bones out of their resting place, nor fewer 
friends to remember him with love or admiration. A legend has drifted 
down to us of a character at once weak and diabolic, not quite Anglo-Saxon 
enough to be understood, not quite foreign enough to be idolized. Had 
he become a Roman Catholic on his deathbed he would have been deemed 
a seer and a saint, but no one could detect a religious mind in him, and so 
the niche that might have been his was kept vacant a century or so for 
Francis Thompson. But since he was not readily understood, and could 
not easily be canonized, a legend of Poe as a luminous, pitiable figure has 
been admitted into the idle consciousness of two nations, and lulled it 
asleep. 

II 

Let us, then, remind ourselves of the facts. They are not hard to review, 
even his parentage—so often a baffling problem when a man’s personality is 
being weighed—and even his early childhood being definitely recorded. 
On his father’s side he was Scotch-Irish, on his mother’s apparently 
undistinguished English. Both parents were strolling actors, andj his 
mother had striking professional abilities but frail health. Death, 
perhaps, deprived the infant Poe of his father, and misfortune permitted 
his mother to live only a few years longer. When she died he was adopted 


* Israfel : the Life and Times of Edgar Allan Poe, by Hervey Allen (Brentano’s Ltd., — 
2 vols., 425.) 
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by a wealthy merchant, at whose expense he was brought up and from 
whom he was severed by causes for which, it must be owned, Poe himself 
was responsible more than anybody else. The merchant was Scotch and 
rigid, at least in his commercial morality; Poe was incapable of strictness 
in money matters, and between an impulsive youth and a cold, severe 
guardian a gulf stretched and stretched until it was too wide for any voice, 
of affection or anger, to send even a whisper across. Poe gained an educa- 
tion, and some years in England as a child ;_ but he lost the consciousness 
of being cared for by any one in the world except Allan’s wife, and when 
he perforce left the University of Virginia, in debt and humiliated, before 
he had completed his eighteenth year, he bore with him a consciousness of 
dependence and, also, of bitter resentment. Both these acute feelings were 
focussed upon John Allan. 

A few months later, in fact precisely a hundred years ago as I write, 
Poe enlisted in the United States Army in the name of Perry, putting his 
age up to twenty-two, and about the same time published his first book of 
poems, Tamerlane. Neither action is very wonderful. The enlistment 
seems pathetic to Mr. Hervey Allen, and the verses which apparently 
refer to this occasion are called a pitiful farewell to youth ; but do we not 
all, as very young men, indulge the most melancholy whim our minds can 
turn to, and sip our sorrows slowly and fondly, as though they would never 
end ? Poe was two years in the army and rose to be Regimental Sergeant- 
Major—is that pathetic ? He could only get his discharge by procuring a 
substitute : clearly he wasn’t the least efficient of N.C.O.’s, and seemingly 
far less incompetent than that other pseudonymous soldier-poet, Coleridge. 
In his military life Poe reveals a complete and happy normality, and it is 
not every soldier poet of our own time who has proved capable of the 
exacting and assertive office that Poe filled. Twelve months later he was 
trying in vain, but still persistently, for a cadetship, and only after much 
patience was successful. For nearly twelve months he was Cadet 
Poe at West Point, and then secured his dismissal by disobedience in- 
tended to secure it, the prompting to this, it seems, coming from the 
antagonism of his guardian; and almost at the same time, as by a miracle 
of incompatibility, he dedicated to his brother cadets a volume of poems 
including Israfel, To Helen, and certain other pieces. 

I suppose there was not one of his contemporaries, mixing daily with Poe 
in the camp and coming upon these poems, who would not read them with a 
quickening pulse and wonder at the young soldier—gambler and rebel— 
who thus disclosed in himself the contradiction of lyrical remoteness. 

He left the army and reconciliation with John Allan was impossible, for 
Allan was now rich and had married again. Poe wanted to get a post in the 
Polish Army and failed and so, with temptations to drink and drugs and 
the deadly oppression of poverty, he lapsed into journalism. And in this, 
again, he was surely the normal young man wrestling fitfully and vainly 
with an obdurate fate ; it was not his genius that incapacitated him, but 
drink, drugs, pride and feebleness that incapacitated his genius. His 
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genius was his strength and not his weakness. He knew his faults, and as 
they grew upon him, so the consciousness that they were faults and were 
absorbing him in vampire fashion increased. 


A dark unfathom’d tide 
Of interminable pride— 


is part of his early confession, but he never pretended even to himself that 
pride and drink and drugs were virtues and an essential part of himself. 
He loved to hoax others, but not himself, and only a little more strength 
of mind and hardness of body were needed to make him equal to his 
circumstances and the director of his own genius. As it was, with all his 
weakness and the seduction of the senses, he was able to retain a hold upon 
life in that most turbulent of occupations, American journalism of a century 
ago. He wrote tales that no one ever dreamed of before, verse that no one 
had imagined save Coleridge, and performed meanwhile the hundred and 
one petty tasks that fall to the lot of an editor who must needs try to make 
a meagre living and support a greedy employer. He sank into journalism, 
and if his vital powers were thenceforward slowly destroyed it was because 
he had the common weakness of man, as well as the extravagant sus-~ 
ceptibility of genius. 


III 


This is so easily forgotten in the facility of a pathetic view that not only 
is Poe romanticized, but the world by contrast is regarded as his great 
enemy. But “‘ the world ”’ for Poe, in this connection, meant simply the 
people he happened to quarrel with, borrow from and play fast and loose 
with: “ the world ” was Allan, Griswold (who stung him even when Poe 
was dead), the man that made him drunk with a single nip of spirits, and 
the women he would and could not marry. He knew well enough that a 
man of genius, like a man without it, must make terms with the world, 
as his stomach must make terms with its food and drink, since no man can 
live an unconditioned life ; but he failed to keep the terms and the world 
went on without noticing him, and he was thrown away at forty having 
eas in the eyes of all but a few in America and beyond, useless to the 
world. 

The other facts of his external being need not be pursued very closely. 
Although he was entered as a law student a few years before his death, it 
was still the newspapers that gave him a precarious foothold in American 
life. He lectured, fought and won a libel action, nearly fought a duel, and 
gradually slipped into acuter poverty, uncertainty, egomania and despair. 
Not the least woeful fact is that he was pursued by delusions, the familiar 
persecution mania making his inner world an extravagance from which his 
sole refuge was the submissive affection of Virginia and her mother. 

_And here we touch a circumstance of vast significance, although the — 
significance can be variously interpreted. Poe married his cousin 
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Virginia when she was a child of thirteen or fourteen,* and she died about 
eleven years later in the extreme destitution to which Poe had been reduced. 
By this marriage he sought to lay hands upon the ideal, and I suppose 
that in these years of sympathy and adoration, freely given and recipro- 
cated, the ideal was as lightly yet firmly held as might be by mortal 
creatures. The frail delicate-breathing wife put her love into his hands, but 
wisely depended more upon her mother in the practical ways of living. 
Poe responded with a devotion no less pure and passionless ; it was as 
though he had married an animated bust and was satisfied with the incar- 
nation of an ideal which the mere thought of sex could never touch and 
which he could therefore worship without stint or infidelity. Thus there 
was nothing artificial in Poe’s regard for his infant wife ; his affection was 
nervously consistent, with the exception of his poetic ardour, the most 
stable element in his insecure existence. When she died he was utterly 
overcome, and scarcely the less because it was not long before he plunged 
into the worship of other women. ‘“‘ Unless some true and tender and pure 
womanly love saves me, I shall hardly last a year longer alive,” was his 
appeal to Louise Shew, followed by a whole host of appeals to other 
women, some of whom were shocked, but all flattered. ‘The recorded 
facts might make one laugh, if they were not so sad, for all the while his 
mind was becoming more and more disordered, drugs and drink anon 
hastening him downwards, and poverty besetting him closer ; and at last 
when he was on the point of marrying one of these many women—I wonder 
whether he knew or cared which !—he was caught up in the corruption of 
an election and died raging against imagined enemies. 


IV 


I have said nothing as yet of the most faithful of women, Virginia’s 
mother and his own aunt, Mrs. Clemm. As Mrs. Unwin cared for Cowper, 
so Mrs. Clemm cared for Poe, but in sorer need and with a mute, saintlike 
devotion to a poet of greater gifts and greater destitution than Cowper’s. 
In the accountancy of the universe the tender humanity of Mrs. Clemm 
must balance even the pain and degradation of Poe’s life. Why she did not 
resist, or succeed if she attempted to resist, the premature marriage of 
Virginia I cannot imagine ; but if that was a fault in her, and no one need 
say now that it was, it was her only fault. Mrs. Clemm seems to me a 
heroic figure, and infinitely pathetic when she writes, sixteen years after 
Poe’s death, ‘“‘ I want five dollars, or even three, more than I ever did in 
my whole life.” There is a sudden accusation in the same letter: God 
help any poor soul that 1s inclined to ask a favour! with which she dis- 
appears from history, or at any rate from Mr. Hervey Allen’s considerable 
piece of history. She is now but a name in Poe’s story, yet but for her 
that story would be briefer, sadder, and his gift to the world far more 
broken and marred. As much as to any human being we owe him to her. 


* Both, for he seems to have married her secretly before he married her publicly. 
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Poe’s work is an astonishment. He broke from the harsh American soil 
like a tree in a desert, and seeing it as we scan that crude scene we clap our 
hands for incredulity. That such poems, so exotic, so nervous, sO un- 
predictable, so accomplished, should spring from surroundings so insecure 
and untoward ; such stories thrust so morbid a brightness into the con- 
fusion of the American ’forties! He met Dickens when the English 
novelist made his tour and prepared his provocative notes :—can any one 
familiar with Martin Chuzzlewit and Forster’s Life of Dickens believe that 
such a society as Dickens discovered could support the genius of Poe? 

His first poems were as strange and as exotic as the last ; he was the most 
fitful of beings, but his genius in poetry was as constant as Wordsworth’s. 
Exquisite artificiality is apparent almost everywhere, and a frugal recur- 
rence to early verses which must be shaped and polished anew as though 
they were the last verses which this world might leave to the speculations 
of another. He thought there could not bea long poem, but only a number 
of short poems, and in this he was, of course, simply rationalizing his 
own practice. His short poems were diligently contrived, and although 
his account of the making of The Raven may be too elaborate to be wholly 
true, the truth lies in what he says ;_ it was a poem in which his intelligence 
seized upon an echo or the suggestion of an echo lingering in his ear and, 
prolonging for a while the brief spell of sense as by a mechanical sound- 
box, was able to play a series of variations so cunning and so stimulating 
that we are, for the moment, satisfied not to distinguish anything but the 
general melancholy and the sweetness of tone. The “ content” of Poe’s 
verse is the most fragile and least precious of all that fine poetry may yield ; 
yet few poems shew so ardent a participation of intellect in poetic creation. 
He scarce believes in inspiration, but much in labour, and he can call 
almost any poem of his own into witness. 

It is easy to trace not simply Poe himself in his verse, but Coleridge 
also ; but it is superfluous to follow the clues. He owes much to Coleridge 
but he has added something which is owed to nobody but himself. ‘That 
“something ” is a thrill which awakes, for instance, in the stanzas of 
Ulalume, once again an artificial poem if you will, but no more artificial, 
surely, than a fine building festooned with old creepers. It illustrates his 
peculiar art at its highest, his use of repetition, his care for sound and 
balance, his rejection of everything which does not serve his end : 

Then my heart it grew ashen and sober 
As the leaves that were crisped and sere— 
As the leaves that were withered and sere— 

And I cried—It was surely October 
On this very night of last year 
That I journeyed—I journeyed down here— 
That I brought a dread burden down here— 
On this night of all nights in the year, 
Ah, what demon has tempted me here ? 
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Well I know, now, this dim lake of Auber— 
This misty mid region of Weir— 

Well I know, now, this dank tarn of Auber, 
This ghoul-haunted woodland of Weir. 


Such a stanza, indeed, is more than significant for its theme, it is exactly 
expressive of the melancholy, remote spirit into which Poe retreated from 
humanity. Another man, conceivably, might have written it, and it would 
have no more than a transient relation to anything in him, a slight expression 
of a dark mood ; but for Poe it is an exact and essential utterance of him- 
self, and the technical elaboration must not mislead us into forgetting the 
ultimate reality of the feeling. The thrill comes with recognition of the 
sincerity. It is a poem not of progression but of revolution, yet as the mind 
becomes caught in the revolutions you are aware that repetition itself 
brings an intenser sensation. Magic of phrase is not found here. It is 
found, and is unanalysable, in the last stanza of To One in Paradise, and 
in the music of certain marvellous lines in the early Lenore, and The City 
in the Sea: 
Light from out the lurid sea 
Streams up the turrets silently— 
Gleams up the pinnacles far and free— 
Up domes—up spires—up kingly halls— 
Up fanes—up Babylon-like walls— 
Up shadowy long-forgotten bowers 
Of sculptured ivy and stone flowers— 
Up many and many a marvellous shrine 
- Whose wreathed friezes intertwine 
The viol, the violet, and the vine. 
Resignedly beneath the sky 
The melancholy waters lie. | 
So blend the turrets and shadows there 
That all seem pendulous in air, 
While from a proud tower in the town 
Death looks gigantically down. 


With me, says Poe in a preface to the 1845 volume, poetry has not been a 
purpose but a passion, and the passions, he adds, should be held in rever- 
ence. It is singular and fortunate that, with so uncertain a hold upon life 
and what we term reality, he should have maintained his integrity as a poet ; 
for although he could not always write masterpieces, any more than another 
poet can, he never wrote unworthily, and for all his facility in imitation he 
preferred to be silent rather than imitate himself. Hence, whatever seems 
merely artificial in his style, and whatever sinister and unhealthy in his 
landscape, and even whatever seems morbid in his attitude, the sincerity 
of his speech, and the beauty he desired and achieved, are sure of our 
admiration. There are one or two poems with which criticism itself has 
nothing to do, for poems which have sunk into the minds of two hemi- 
spheres during a whole century, poems such as To Helen, Annabel Lee, 
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Israfel and The Raven, have escaped our modern measure and may be 
accepted as unique. 

In his essay on The Poetic Principle he speaks of writing a poem simply 
for the poem’s sake—nothing under the sun, he declares, can be more 
supremely noble. The plea may have been necessary when Poe wrote, 
and also his assertion of the inevitable divergence of truth and poetry, the 
latter being defined as the rhythmical creation of beauty. It is not im- 
portant, however, to consider this essay as a justification of the poems, nor 
to enquire closely into the ideas of a longer essay on The Rationale of 
Verse ; we need only note these essays as superfluous evidence of Poe’s 
intellectual capacity and fine seriousness, for it was not an inspired idiot 
or feeble drunkard that was able to frame reasons and distinctions, or to 
reconstruct, in The Philosophy of Composition, the genesis of The Raven, to 
which I have already referred. Once again, the clear alert brain had co- 
operated with the mysterious creative passion and shown Poe to possess 
normal faculties as well as strange genius. 


VI 


“sPoe’s Tales are famous partly because we have all read them as boys, 
forgotten them and then rediscovered them as men ; but one loses as well _ 
as gains by this. The title of the 1839 volume—Poe was then thirty— 
was Tales of the Grotesque and Arabesque—a very exact title describing 
the qualities that appeal to the young ; but to think over them in later life 
is to understand as well something of the intellectual powers needed for 
their shaping. It is possible that he owed as much, and certain that he owed 
as little, to other writers of stories as he owed to other poets ; and it is quite 
clear that, owing much or little, he is among the finest writers of tales, and 
that his best tales are distinguished from the best of his rivals’ stories. 
The note of the grotesque, the fantastic, the morbid, is their chief dis- 
tinction, and even a slight acquaintance with his life will shew the reason 
why he sounded this note so often. It has been remarked that Shelley’s 
preoccupation with incest and other forms of evil was due to the singular 
innocence of his own mind, driven back upon imaginative experience ; 
and it is because Poe also was strangely detached, never made fast to 
common convictions and prejudices, that he could play with physical and 
moral disasters, recognizing their consequences, feeling them as shadows 
of his own decay, and yet remaining still fascinated. There are moments, 
he writes in one story, when even to the eye of reason the world of our sad ~ 
humanity may assume the semblance of a Hell; but he goes on to say 
that no one may explore it with impunity. It is thus that he ends a shocking 
story, told of course in the first person, of a man buried prematurely, and 
if he is prone to moralize his horrors, it is as much for his own sake, I 
think, as for ours. Apart from this, by far the most conspicuous feature of 
his tales is that which has been noted a hundred times, the union of imagin- 
ation with science and invention. For a young man incompletely educated, 
driven to any writing he could get, without special training in anything 
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except army drill, his miscellaneous knowledge is impressive, and the 
skill with which he expands it to his occasion is a continual surprize. Read 
a longer story such as the Narrative of A. Gordon Pym, and you will think 
he has spent years at sea; read The Premature Burial, and you will think 
he must have been a doctor and an undertaker; The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue persuades you that he lived familiarly in Paris, which he never 
saw ; and many another tale will suggest that he was the grandfather of 
_ present-day psychologists and behaviourists. His love of mystification and 
hoaxing served him well, his fondness for cryptograms assisted in one of his 
most famous inventions, The Gold-Bug; and the fine, delicate-valved 
brain responded to the slightest pressure of fact. And all his stories, of 
whatever kind, are jis: the morbid, the decorative, the moral, the inven- 
tive, are characteristically Poe’s. Others have leaned over his grave to 
learn his secret and write stories like his, but their stories only serve to 
remind us of Poe’s, and how much better is his prose style ; not a perfect 
style, but easy, rich, imaginative at its highest and clear at its lowest. 


Vil 
He brought to American literature—might we not say to English >p— 
something which it lacked. Mr. George Moore, in his Avowals which 
comprehend such austere disavowals, has vindicated Poe in a single 
magnanimous and just phrase: ‘‘ English literature is not without a story- 
teller, for if we look across the Atlantic we find one, and a marvellous one— 
Poe. . . . Not content with the surface of life, ike Trollope, Poe sought a 
finer distillation.” In this phrase he links the prose with the poetry by its 
ideal quality, a quality so easily degenerating in imitative hands, but so 
faithfully exalted by Poe. If I could match Mr. Moore’s phrase with 
another for the poetry I should attempt it by saying that Poe introduced 
poetry to America and cast English flowers upon American soil. Poe, 
Melville, Whitman, Hawthorne are figures of honour now, but of the four 
there is only one who has maintained an influence upon his successors— 
Whitman ; and if Whitman has had a hundred disciples where Poe has 
had none I suppose it is merely because it is easier to imitate Whitman. 
At last, then, Poe is fortunate—he has been spared the most ignoble 
adulation. 


‘ 
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AN EARLY VICTORIAN TRAGEDY 


By D. C. SOMERVELL 


ROWNING’S Strafford, which may claim to be an Early Vic- 
torian tragedy inasmuch as it was published and staged in the 
year of the Queen’s accession, when the poet was in his twenty- 
eighth year, seems to be but seldom mentioned in these days. 
Nor perhaps are the times propitious for its revival. There is a tide of 
fashion in the affairs of men, and rightly so, for, if we cannot boast that we 
are better than our fathers, we are at any rate justified in introducing a 
pleasant variety by being different from them. The glorification of Brown- 
ing was an achievement of the generation that lies between the poet and 
ourselves. Now he has been glorified, and may be allowed a rest. And as 
with the author, so with the subject of this play. The elucidation of the 
Puritan Revolution was essentially a Victorian achievement, with Carlyle 
for its Plato and S. R. Gardiner for its Aristotle. Here again is a subject we 
may safely leave alone, it would seem. The business was finished when 
Lord Rosebery set up Cromwell’s statue outside the Houses of Parliament. 
We turn from Caroline politics to the Caroline poets. Yet Strafford is a 
very good play, one of the major works of one of the major poets. It also 
illustrates the difficulties that confront the writer of historical drama. 
Strafford was written for the stage, and was, in fact, the outcome of the 
mutual admiration of Browning and Macready. Browning had been im- 
pressed by the actor’s personation of Othello, and Macready had seen in 
Paracelsus the work of a true tragic poet. Macready wrote in his journal 
in 1836: 
eee said that I had bit him by my performance of Othello, and I told him I 
hoped I should make the blood come. It would indeed be some recompense for the 
miseries, the humiliations, the heart-sickening disgusts, which I have endured in 
my profession, if by its exercise I had awakened a spirit of poetry whose influence 
would elevate, ennoble, and adorn our degraded drama. May it be! 
A little later, Macready said to Browning, “ Write a play, Browning, and 
keep me from going to America!” Browning replied, “ Shall it be 
historical and English ? What do you say to a drama on Strafford ? ” 
The play failed on the stage. True, the acting of some of the important 
parts was so bad and the staging so inadequate that, as Sir Edmund Gosse 
has maintained in an article in The Century of December, 1881, the play 
itself can hardly be said to have failed. The theatrical management failed 
so completely that the dramatist was not given time to prove success or 
failure. None the less, it may be doubted if Strafford could succeed with 
any but a select audience, for reasons which will appear when we come to 
consider it. 
Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, as known to history, is a tragic 
hero enough, a strong and honourable man, hard, even harsh, a devoted 
public servant, born in the wrong age and the wrong country, a minister 
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well suited to Henry VIII or Elizabeth, offered by an ironic Providence 
to an uncomprehending Charles I—a rejected Richelieu. He seems to have 
cared for one thing only, efficiency, enlightened despotism, and that 
detached, even-handed justice which enlightened despotism is more likely 
to provide than oligarchy, even though the oligarchy be parliamentary. 
So long as the Crown was controlled by inefficiency incarnate in Bucking- 
ham, Wentworth was a leader of the parliamentary opposition and a com- 
rade of the Puritans, Eliot and Pym. When Buckingham had been 
assassinated, he saw his chance and took it, and entered the king’s service, 
assuming, no doubt, with the simplicity natural to such a character, that, 
in spite of the example of Buckingham to the contrary, promotion would be 
by merit, and that he would soon be the peer of Richelieu, who during 
these very years was laying foundations for the future Louis XIV. There 
was no inconsistency of aim in this career, but a diversity of means so 
startling could not fail to be misunderstood, and the charge of apostasy 
envenomed the attacks of his former comrades and misled historians for 
two hundred years. “‘ Just for a handful of silver he left us,” it might well 
seem to all but intimate friends, and Wentworth was not one who encour- 
aged intimacy. And now the same quality that embittered the attacks of 
his old friends prevented him from making new ones. At the court of 
Charles I it was courtiers that were wanted, not statesmen. Wentworth 
was pushed aside into “ the provinces,” to the Council of the North, and 
to Ireland. Thus ten years passed, while Charles and Henrietta, and 
Archbishop Laud were steering the monarchy on to the rocks. Only after 
the Scots had signed their Covenant, and set on foot the only efficient army 
in the three kingdoms, was Wentworth called in to retrieve a situation 
already desperate. And here the play begins : 

Forsake the People !—I did not forsake 

The people ; they shall know it—when the King 

Will trust me !—who trusts all beside at once, 

While I have not spoke Vane and Savile fair, 

And am not trusted : have but saved the throne : 

Have not picked up the Queen’s glove prettily 

And am not trusted. But he’ll see me now. 


Thus Wentworth in the first scene. “‘ But he’ll see me now.” Yes, the 
King will see him now, and will mark the changed relations with the gift of 
an earldom. Strafford rapidly formulates his plan. Scotland has been 
goaded into rebellion by Laud’s persecuting folly ; yet good may be brought 
out of evil. Let the king summon a parliament and appeal to English 
patriotism against the rebels, and, with due tact and forbearance, the old 
‘Tudor spirit of co-operation between king and parliament may be restored. 
The king appears to accept. Strafford goes out, and the queen enters. 
I quote with omissions. | 
Queen : Is it over then ? 
Why, he looks yellower than ever! Well 
At least we shall not hear eternally 
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Of Service—services : he’s paid at least. 

The war, Charles—will he raise supplies enough ? 
Charles: We’ve hit on an expedient, he . . that is 

I have advised . .. we have decided on 

The calling—in Ireland—of a Parliament. 


Queen:  O truly! You agree to that ? Is that 
The first fruit of his counsel ? But I guessed 
As much. 

Charles : Well, it is done. 


He talks it smoothly doubtless. If, indeed, 
The Commons here... 


Queen : Here! You will summon them 
Here ? Would I were in France again to see 
A King ! 

Charles : But, Henriette... 

Queen : Oh, the Scots see clear ; 
Why should they bear your rule ? 

King : But listen, sweet ! 

Queen: Let Wentworth listen—you confide in him ! 

King : I do not, love—I do not so confide ! 


Nay, hear me! I have schemes, such schemes : we’ll buy 
The leaders off : without that, Wentworth’s counsel 

Had ne’er prevailed on me. Perhaps I call it, 

To have excuse for breaking it for ever, 

And whose will then the blame be ? See you not? 
Come, dearest !—look, the little fairy now, 

That cannot reach my shoulder ! Dearest, come ! 


And so it goes on all through the play, until Strafford hears that Charles 
-has signed his death-warrant and quotes the Psalmist’s ‘‘ Put not your trust 
in princes.” Behind the queen are “a breed of silken creatures,” “ the 
party that poisons the queen’s ear,”’ Savile, Holland and the elder Vane, 
the courtiers. ) 

One more character completes what one may call for convenience sake 
the anti-Puritan group—Lady Carlisle, attendant on the queen, who alone 
believes in Strafford, who won him, as she supposes, wrongly perhaps, to the 
king’s service, and in fact loves him, though he does not love her. Here 
Browning has somewhat overcrowded his canvas. As an Horatio, a fidus 
Achates, Lady Carlisle would be all very well, and in fact the scenes in 
which she is alone with Strafford reveal the full pathos of Strafford’s 
situation : 

Straf: Well. I shall make a sorry soldier, Lucy ! 
All Knights begin their enterprise, we read, 
Under the best of auspices : ’tis morn, 
The lady girds his sword upon the Youth 
(He’s always very young)—the trumpets sound, 
Cups pledge him, and, why, the King blesses him— 
You need not turn a page of the romance 
To learn the Dreadful Giant’s fate. Indeed 
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We’ve the fair Lady here ; but she apart,— 

A poor man, rarely having handled lance, 

And rather old, weary, and far from sure 

His squires are not the Giant’s friends. All’s one: 
Let us go forth ! 


This is well, but sex forbids Lady Carlisle to be a mere Horatio. The 
situation of a woman who loves, and uses her love to influence, a man who 
does not love her is too curious and delicate to remain undeveloped, 
especially by such a student of love’s entanglements as Browning. 
Strafford has a wife and children: he is a faithful husband : to him Lady 
Carlisle is a “child.” His intense absorption in the political situation 
makes him blind to the implications of this intimacy : he remains incredi- 
bly innocent throughout. Yet in her weaker moments Lady Carlisle 
certainly dreams of an elopement. 


Here, Robert Browning, you writer of plays 
Is a subject made to your hand. 


Yet the subject is not really wanted, and must not be allowed to encroach 
upon the tragedy of Strafford’s political career. ‘The bye-plot, treated as it 
intrinsically deserved to be treated, would disturb the play’s centre of 
gravity. So the soft pedal must be crammed on when the love interest 
becomes intrusive. Lady Carlisle may soliloquise, but it must be briefly and 
in a corner. The position is not altogether unlike that which confronted 
Shakespeare in the story of Ophelia. But Hamlet’s absence consequent 
upon his voyage to England gave Shakespeare his chance. The tragedy 
of Ophelia is developed and consummated in the latter half of the fourth 
act, and our minds are set at rest about her. No such opportunity pre- 
sented itself to Browning, who at the end of the play finds himself unable 
to satisfy the interest in his heroine which her part in the play has pro- 
voked. 

Over against this group of individuals Browning must set his opposition, 
his “‘ crowd.” But it is no crowd of humorous sansculottes such as 
Shakespeare staged in Julius Cesar and Coriolanus ; rather, a ‘‘ crowd ” of 
sober, pragmatical gentlemen and lawyers, Puritans, members of parlia- 
ment. Shakespeare can give us an adequate introduction to the arbiters 
of political destiny in Fulius Cesar by means of thirty-four lines of bad 
puns and bawdry. The equivalent task in Browning’s Strafford demands 
an opening scene of two hundred and sixty-five lines of political wrangling. 
All this we must understand before it is worth while presenting us to the 
hero in Scene Two. This opening scene might test an audience in a 
theatre rather severely. Yet the difficult task is done with astonishing 
skill. The complex of facts grows as we read—Scotland, Wentworth’s 
Irish tyranny, the martyrdom of Eliot, the ten years’ rule without parlia- 
ments. And, as we accumulate the facts, we size up the characters: Vane, 
eager and voluble, Rudyard embittered, the Puritan fanatic supporting 
assassination with Biblical texts, and Hampden steadfast and inflexible, the 
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passionless man of principle. And above all we realise that these various 
individuals are, none the less, as their enemies are not, a disciplined 
political party. 

Browning had well learnt the lesson taught by the critic who pointed out 
that Homer best conveyed to the reader an impression of the surpassing 
beauty of Helen when he showed us how the old men of Troy, who had every 
reason to hate her, were moved by her beauty. The best evidence of great- 
ness is circumstantial evidence. Mr. Shaw convinces us of the greatness 
of his Julius Czsar, not by making him fire off epigrams like a veritable 
Bernard Shaw, but by showing us the transformation which six months’ 
intercourse with him accomplishes in Cleopatra. In the first half of this 
opening scene two names dominate the stage, though their owners have not 
appeared, Pym and Wentworth. Then Pym enters, a true leader of men, 
and we realise that Wentworth, who leads no one, dominates him also. 
To oppose a hero to a mere crowd is perhaps beyond the powers of drama. 
Certainly Browning does not attempt it. Once Pym has entered, the 
Puritan party group themselves around and behind him, and we realise 
at once that the struggle will be essentially a duel between the well-sup- 
ported man of talent and the unsupported man of genius. 

The combatants are not ill-matched. Browning knew that the true tragedy 
of history is not the conflict of right with wrong but the conflict of right 
with right. Pym is utterly patriotic. But so is Strafford. Greatness alone 
knows how to value greatness and Pym knows, what his followers cannot 
understand or believe, that Strafford is as true a patriot as himself. Yet 
this knowledge leads him to an inference tragically false; for since he 
cannot understand how a patriot can fail to be a Parliamentarian, he has 
convinced himself that Strafford, now that he has returned to England 
and can learn at first hand the situation of affairs, must inevitably return 
to the parliamentary party. This narrowness of Pym’s is grounded in 
nobility. But the dramatist goes farther and introduces a piece of myth- 
ology into his historical tale. There was an old story that Pym and Went- 
worth had once, before the “‘ apostasy,” been intimate friends. They had 
certainly been close associates, but the suggestion that Pym pined for a lost 
love throughout the ten years that followed the “‘ apostasy ”’ is mythology, 
and if our attention were focussed upon Pym and not on Strafford, we 
should come to feel it a trifle mawkish. Strictly speaking, it is unnecessary 
to the plot, since Pym’s belief in Strafford is explicable, as we have just 
suggested, on quite other grounds. But though unnecessary to the plot, 
it enriches the play, and lifts the finale to a height otherwise unattainable. 
Strafford and Pym are confronted, for the last time, in the Tower, and the 
scaffold is prepared outside. Pym speaks: he has done his hateful duty 
through to the end : 


Still, I have done my best, my human best, 
Not faltering for a moment. It is done. 
And this said, if I say ... yes, I will say 

I never loved but one man—David not 
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More Jonathan ! Even thus I love him now: 
And look for my chief portion in that world 
When great hearts led astray are turned again— 
(Soon, it may be, and, certes, will be soon : 

My mission over, I shall not live long)— 

Ay, here I know I talk—I dare and must— 

Of England, and her great reward, as all 

I look for there : but in my inmost heart, 
Believe, I think of stealing quite away 

To walk once more with Wentworth—my youth’s friend 
Purged from all error, gloriously renewed, 

And Eliot shall not blame us. 


It is the same idea as that of the last lines of The Lost Leader. Browning 
could never resist the temptation to peep through the curtain into immor- 
tality. But the device is defensible enough at the end of a tragedy, and 
Dr. Bradley admires its use in Hamlet. 

It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to write an historical play without a 
certain amount of mythology. Miss Clemence Dane, in her Will 
Shakespeare, gave us so much of it that she felt constrained to apologise in 
advance by describing her play as “an Invention.”” For such mythology 
is in itself objectionable. To invent tales about fictitious characters 
deceives no one, but to invent tales about historical characters is to commit 
a kind of forgery, whether it be to credit Pym with an imaginary romance 
or to charge Shakespeare with the manslaughter of Marlowe. Happy is the 
dramatist who finds his myths ready-made for him by tradition. The love 
of Czesar for Brutus is probably as mythical as the love of Pym for Strafford, 
but Shakespeare did not commit the forgery : he merely cashed a cheque 
forged long before and accepted by him in perfect good faith. 

Browning knew what he was doing, and, being a scholar, was no doubt 
well aware of its drawbacks. But his need was imperative and his motive 
is plain. The strife of politics is intellectual and indirect, and is thus 
unsuited to the stage which presents the emotional clash of personalities. 
Pym must love Strafford, and Lady Carlisle must love Strafford, and 
Strafford must love the King, and none of these loves must be returned. 
Only thus can the subject matter of parliamentary debates be transformed 
into the subject matter of dramatic poetry. Historical plays, it has been 
said, are apt to be a compound of undramatic drama and unhistorical 
history. ‘That certainly is the danger, and there is no historical play, even 
among Shakespeare’s, which does not reveal to examination the strains 
and stresses to which the dramatist has subjected both dramatic form and 
historical material, in order to fit the one to hold the other. 

In his five acts Browning has to cover twenty months of complicated and 
epoch-making modern history. It may be worth while to indicate how the 
task is performed. Each act presents a single moment of crisis. In Act I 
we are in September, 1639. Strafford is recalled from Ireland to cope 
with the Scots rebellion. He believes that now at last he has got the 
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government of England into his hands. He propounds his plan for a 
patriotic Parliament. When Act II opens, we have moved on eight 
months, to May, 1640. Parliament (The “‘ Short ” Parliament) has met. 
It is Strafford’s one hope, for the King has already ruined his plan for 
dealing with the Scots. When he reaches the King he finds that, cajoled 
by the Queen’s party, the King has already dissolved Parliament. At 
this point Strafford is within an ace of fulfilling Pym’s forecast and de- 
serting the King, but Pym and his friends enter, and, instead, he takes on 
his own shoulders responsibility for his master’s action in dissolving the 
Parliament. Pym now knows his course: friendship must be sacrificed 
and Strafford hunted to the scaffold. Six months more pass, and in Act III 
we are in November, 1640, at the meeting of the Long Parliament. On 
the whole this is the weakest act of the play, but its third scene has fine 
theatrical possibilities. Strafford and his friends descend on the House of 
Lords to impeach the Puritan leaders for supporting the King’s enemies 
at the same moment that the Puritan leaders arrive to impeach Strafford. 
Strafford is thrust from the House and arrested. At the opening of Act IV 
we find ourselves in April, 1641. The impeachment is failing : on points 
of law, the charge of treason breaks down, and Pym is prepared to fall 
back upon that terrible instrument of Tudor despotism, the Bill of 
Attainder. In a very short scene the Puritan leaders discuss this new 
departure. Once again the greatness of Strafford is proved in the attitude 
of his enemies. The younger and lesser leaders, who had merely hated him 
before they knew him face to face, Rudyard, Vane, Fiennes, are smitten 
with sentimental hero-worship. ‘They cannot face the legislative murder 
of one who has fought so well. But Pym and Hampden hold them firm to 
the Cause : ; 

England speaks louder : who are we to play 

The generous pardoner at her expense, 

Magnanimously waive advantages, 

And, if he conquer us, applaud his skill ? 


In the following scene Pym secures the King’s assent to the Attainder by 
showing him that only so can he save the throne. In Act V another month 
has passed, and Strafford’s last day has come. 

Most tragedies owe their special quality to the character of the hero, and 
we come last to that with which we might have begun. Strafford’s 
character is as simple, strong and unsubtle as that of Antigone. Tragedies 
have been classified as tragedies of external and tragedies of internal 
conflict. Shakespeare is the supreme master of the tragedy of internal 
conflict. Whatever the external clash of warring personalities, the centre 
of interest is the struggle within the soul of the hero. Without the internal 
struggle which the subtlety of Macbeth’s and Hamlet’s characters allow, 
the plays that bear their names would be little more than melodramas. 
In Greek tragedy, on the other hand, the struggle is as a rule external. 
In Antigone’s soul there is no question whether obedience to law comes 
above piety to her brother’s corpse. And Strafford, in spite of a momentary 
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wavering of allegiance in the second act, is of the type of Antigone, not 
of Hamlet and Macbeth. He is the royal servant dedicate. In the final 
scene, when Pym thinks less of England than of the renewal of his friend- 
ship with Wentworth in another world, Strafford’s thought is only for the 
king who has betrayed him, and whom he can therefore no longer serve. 
He foresees a further tragedy which moves him far more than his own ! 


Not that awful head—not that ! 
and 
O God, I shall die first ! I shall die first ! 


This last quotation is the last line of the play. Here we have no Shake- 
spearean quiet ending, with mourners carrying the dead hero’s body from 
the stage. The curtain falls on Strafford forgetting his own imminent 
death in the agonising thought of the doom of his master. This is very fine. 
It is true to character, and it 1s also true to the spirit of history, where the 
deaths of even the greatest men make no halt in the course of the lives of 
nations. 
What is Strafford’s motive ? What, in other words, are Strafford’s 
politics ? The answering of this question is the supreme test for the 
dramatist who takes history seriously and not merely as a quarrying ground 
of exciting personal narratives. Unless Browning can give us an idea of 
Strafford’s statesmanship, the hero will be no more than an ennobled 
Charles I, with “‘ schemes, such schemes,” which we have to take on trust, 
and may reasonably refuse thus to take. Browning had three possible 
motives to draw upon, to choose between, or to mingle. He might find 
his hero’s motive in personal love of the king, in a mystical belief in Divine 
Right, or in an intelligent conviction that enlightened despotism was the 
best form of government for England. In the main he neglects the second 
of these. Strafford is a convinced believer in enlightened despotism : he 
stands for the people, and he knows better than some of our Whig his- 
_torians have known, that the puritan parliament was, after all, only an 
oligarchy. But this intelligible statesmanship is first reinforced and then 
obscured by a personal devotion of the strong servant to the weak master, 
which overwhelms all else in his mind, so that there are moments when 
he almost forgets the patriotic motive which none the less underlies 
the superstructure of personal emotions. There are moments when 
Strafford wishes he were a popular tribune; but it cannot be. In 
seventeenth-century England, as Strafford deciphers it, service of the 
people can only be through service of the king, and, since Charles is the 
king, the road of patriotic service must diverge far from the road of popu- 
larity. He is doomed to ‘‘ Whitehall, the whited sepulchre.” 


Only one name 
They’ll curse in all those streets to-night. Whose fault ? 
Did I make Kings ? set up the first, a man 
To represent the multitude, receive 
All love in right of them—supplant them so, 
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Until you love the man and not the King— 
The man with the mild voice and mournful eyes 
Which send me forth—to breast the bloody sea 
That sweeps before me. 


One last word is needed to elucidate some phrases used by Strafford # in 
the last scene ; for it might seem that here he admits that he has chosen 
the wrong side. He speaks of a time after death when he may “ clear up 
the long error of a life”’; and, with just the faintest trace of banter, he 
tells Pym that there will be time then for mutual explanations : “ when we 
meet, I’d be set right—not now!” But it would be quite a mistake to 
stress these phrases politically. Strafford knows well enough that his 
career has been a failure, and he drops for a moment into the vein of 
reflection so characteristic of Browning, that all human life is a failure with 
a purpose : ‘‘ On the earth the broken arcs, in the heaven a perfect round.” 
To read into these phrases a political recantation would be to show but 
little understanding. Strafford is no doubter. He had fought and failed, 
but he is not of those who convince themselves that Right, like Providence, 
is on the side of the big battalions. 
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PERG@Y'S CIE TLE CIRCLE 


By ROBERT HERRING 


“T think you sometimes turn your minds towards us and ask ‘ What would Percy’s 
little circle think of this? What would they say?’”—Letter to Miss Hitchener, 
May 1, 1812. 

I 


HEN “that mistaken man, my father,’ prevented Mary 

Shelley by the best of parents’ weapons, cessation of allowance, 

from prefixing “anything in the nature of a biography 

regarding his son’”’ to her edition of the poems, the same 
traits were actuating him as, in their different way, ruled Shelley. Sir 
Timothy was trying by repression to kill what was bound to struggle into 
an exaggerated life; he sought to smother what needed soothing. But 
could he see the number of editions and lives (of which the Julian before 
me is at once the latest, completest and most sumptuous*) which his 
obstinacy has since encouraged, he would be as appalled as is the modern 
commentator when he turns up the poet in volume 52 of the General 
Catalogue at the British Museum. 

Robert Browning was stirred to his sole piece of prose criticism by 
Shelley ; novelists as diverse, in every respect, as Peacock, Henry James 
and Elinor Wylie, have directly used him: in our own times a poet, who 
met a far grimmer life than his without complaining, left the Fragments 
of an Ode on Shelley ; and recently a first edition of Adonais was exuber- 
antly auctioned in New York, that crater of exuberances, for £1,720. At the 
the same sale Epipsychidion was sold for £1,020 as against {680 paid fora 
first issue of the first edition of the Faerie Queene : this, however, fared better 
than a presentation Prometheus, which raised excitement only to the pitch of 
£340. So it would seem that there is enough interest in Shelley to justify this, 
what must surely be definitive, edition : whether the edition will show that 
interest justifiable, it is in some part the purpose of this essay to guess. 
Here, in three volumes, are the letters of Shelley, to the number of 614, 
and this includes 100 added by Mr. Ingpen (some of which are printed for 
the first time), partly from Shelley’s original holographs and partly from 
other printed sources. The “ garbling ” of Hogg has been corrected, and 
the letters range from one of 1803, when Shelley was eleven, to that 
written four days before his death, nineteen years later. 

During these years he travelled, had a suit in Chancery, was involved in 
money negotiations, and mediated in many people’s affairs; he learnt 
Spanish, Arabic, German, Italian and French (and though these are all 
accomplishments any intelligent person might acquire, given Shelley’s 
leisure, it must be granted that they fill up that leisure). His reading list 
was long and varied: at one point he was studying agriculture, besides 
keeping up with political matters in England, reading contemporary 


* The Julian Edition of the Works of.Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by Roger Ingpen 
and Walter E. Peck. Benn. Vols.8,9, 10. 63s. each. Sold only in sets of ten volumes. 
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poets, studying Italian writers, and never deserting his “shockers.”’ He 
played billiards and shot with Lord B. at pumpkins. And all this simult- 
aneously with a very swift, if not sure, poetical production. Yet he wrote 
614 letters. Only two of these are before 1810, so that for twelve years we 
have 612 preserved. He presumably wrote because he wished to talk to the 
people—because, in fact, the people he wished to talk to were not with him. 
Yet from 1811 to 1822, he had always at least one wife of his own on hand. 
He never suffered from the disadvantage of being tied to a place by business 
or any necessity to earn money. 

It becomes evident, therefore, that neither in Harriet nor Mary did he 
find what he wanted. So he wrote to Hogg, and Hitchener, and Hunt ; 
he besought all his friends to come to stay—nay, live—with him in his 
“* asylum of distressed virtue.’’ On the occasions when they did come, he 
was only too glad when they left. It was not till the end of his unnecessarily 
turgid life that he admitted “‘ the error lies in seeking in a mortal image the 
likeness of that which is perhaps eternal.” This was his usual idealising 
language : he did not find what he was looking for. He suffered from 
repression, and so he poured himself out in his letters, poured himself out 
to such an extent, that a first reading tends one to W. ‘I’. Baxter’s opinion 
of him, before they met, as “ an ignorant, half-witted enthusiast, with 
intellect scarcely sufficient to keep him out of a madhouse and morals that 
fitted him only for a brothel.”’ In fairness let it be added that repeated 
perusals incline one to a middle course between this and his revision of it, 
when he found him “a being of rare genius and talent.” “‘ You have only 
to be half an hour in his company to convince you that there is not an 
atom of malevolence in his whole composition.” 

Shortly before his first marriage he wrote to Hogg: “If I know 
anything about love, I am zot in love.”’ As he was then nineteen, this 
remark would not in itself carry the conviction he felt. But after the event 
he assured Miss Hitchener, ‘“‘ still thou art dearest to me,” and he ob- 
served to Peacock at the end of it all, ‘‘ the partner of my life should 
be one who can feel poetry and understand philosophy. Harriet is a noble 
animal, but she can do neither.”’ This surely explains his relationship with 
Harriet, whilst the lines “‘ I believe I must become in Mary’s hands what 
Harriet was in mine,” show he was aware, if only subconsciously, of a 
masculinity, lacking in himself, but present in the daughter of Mary 
Wollstonecraft and William Godwin. For Shelley the most influencing 
affections were not those of man and wife, but of brother or sister ;* this 
seemed to him the deepest relationship possible, the most Platonic 
identification of two selves. 

Lilies for a bridal bed— 

Roses for a matron’s head— 

Violets for a maiden dead— 
Pansies let my flowers be, 


. *Love’s Philosophy announces “ No sister-flower would be forgiven, if it disdained its 
rother. 
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he wrote in 1821, and the association of himself with maidens and matrons 
seemed both natural and desirable. 

In order to see how this came about, it is essential that the often 
fumbled facts of his life be once more examined. The facts of a poet’s life, 
we are told, need no understanding for the appreciation of his verse, 
which is regarded more as its justification than expression. This is all very 
well when it serves to prevent academic imaginations, long since grown 
rusty, from producing fantastic figments over what we do not know about 
Chaucer or Congreve ; but when we do know the lives, and when, as with 
Byron, more poetry went into the life than the verse, facts of biography 
have, not nothing, but everything to do with the case. It is astonishing 
how much has escaped remark, even though it has been recorded, in the 
life of Shelley. 

II 

His grandfather was the son of a New York widow by a Shelley estab- 
lished in Newark, New Jersey, and though he left his birthplace when he 
was twenty he is rumoured to have already had an American marriage. 
Biographers, intent on keeping pure the Shelley stock, admit the rumour 
but deny it on the ground of his youth, though his grandson gives the 
reverse of support to their argument. Indeed, as Percy left England when 
his first marriage failed, it 1s conceivable that the same was done by 
Bysshe, whose matrimonial ventures are not unlike his grandson’s: he 
also married a girl without her father’s consent, though only nine years 
after her death did he marry again. 

Great play is made with the fact that the poet’s grandfather married a 
descendant of Sir Philip Sidney. It is more useful, but not so picturesque, 
to remember that Shelley’s father was born of the first marriage and that 
the second wife was, in any event, descended, not from Sir Philip, but from 
Robert his brother. There is altogether so much slurring over Shelley’s 
ancestry (Professor Dowden begins his Life with ‘‘ The Shelleys were a 
' Sussex family ”’) and such insistence on remote forefathers of crusading 
and cup-bearing habits, that it is surely worth while to point out that there 
was an American interval of a century and a half (ending forty years before 
Percy Shelley’s birth), and that on coming to England Bysshe at once 
proceeded to wed an heiress. Dr. Peck in his new Life may make these 
things clear, though as his colleague in this edition gives the date of 
Bysshe’s first marriage as 1751 and makes him then twenty-two, having 
previously said he was born in 1731, obscurity can hardly be said to be 
lessening. 

In his last years Bysshe frequented tap-rooms and was disliked by his 
family (this seems a consistent trait), but he liked his grandson and per- 
haps hoped that he would, as he has, become the greatest American poet. 

Shelley himself was born in 1792. He was unhappy at home, disliked 
Eton, and was expelled with a friend from Oxford. It is easy to see that 
this gave him a grievance against the world and against authority. The 
lurid Monk Lewis and Radclyffe novels that he read as an escape from 
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actuality intensified this and made him see himself as a hero of oppression, 
when he was far more a martyr to repression. In 1811, he called at Mrs. 
Westbrook’s with a present for Harriet from his sister Mary. Mr. Westbrook 
had by then made sufficient as a tavern-keeper in Mount Street to retire. 
Shelley’s entanglements with publicans’ daughters—for Miss Hitchener’s 
father kept a public house at Hurstpierpoint—are interesting, both in view 
of his grandfather’s preference for seeing the world as the world’s not, and 
because at the age of nineteen he once “ drank a glass or two of wine at my 
mother’s instigation, then began raving,” and, writing to Horace Smith 
from Pisa in 1822, he complains “‘ my nerves are generally shaken to pieces 
by sitting up contemplating the rest making themselves vats of claret, etc., till 
three o’clock in the morning.” He himself preferred ‘spurious lemonade.” 

Shelley corresponded with Harriet, who had “a complexion quite 
unknown in those days . . . with hair quite like a poet’s dream,” and when 
her position was made intolerable at school, she ran away. Her parents tried 
to force her to return, but knowing, by eight months’ intercourse, the 
effect on Shelley of the word “tyranny,” she wrote him such letters as 
forced him to come up to London, take her away and marry her in 
Edinburgh. Here Hogg joined them, and, when they returned to York, 
where he lived, on Shelley’s being called to London, he attempted to 
seduce Mrs. Shelley. This was the occasion of many letters to Hogg and 
Miss Hitchener, but none to Harriet. From this time Elizabeth Westbrook 
came to live with them. Harriet’s devotion to Elizabeth and Shelley’s 
hatred towards her were the main factors in the cold, haughty and 
unsympathetic attitude Harriet took up in 1814; she was jealous also of 
her husband’s friendship with Mrs. Boinville, a married sister. Harriet 
retired to Bath in July, 1814, a gesture whose result she can scarcely have 
foreseen. Shelley was then busy helping Godwin out of his embarass- 
ments, this being “ the first of those negotiations on behalf of Godwin ” 
which troubled him “ almost to his last days.’’ He thus saw Mary Godwin 
a great deal, and by July 14 was deeply in love with her. 

Godwin had been married again in 1801, to Mrs. Clairmont, whom 
Lamb described as “‘ a very disgusting woman and wears green spectacles.” 
““ Besides being an accomplished liar, she possessed an ungovernable 
temper and a malicious tongue.’”” | 

Shelley and Mary eloped on July 28th, taking with them Jane Clairmont 
(the second Mrs. Godwin’s daughter by her first marriage) as interpreter. 
They left behind, one begins to wonder why, Fanny Imlay, a daughter of 
Mary Wollstonecraft before she married Godwin. Fanny’s life was made 
unendurable, her stepmother declaring her to have been in love with 
Shelley, (which his own lines on her tend to support), and she killed herself 
with laudanum at Swansea in 1816, the same year that Harriet, who had by 
then sunk into degradation, also committed suicide. On December 30th 
of that year Shelley married Mary. Sir Bysshe having died in 1815, 


1. Peacock’s phrase. 2. Notes on Shelley’s Correspondents. Vol. 8. 
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Shelley’s income of £400 was enlarged to £1,000 a year. In May, 1816, 
he first met Byron, and Claire (with whom Mary did not get on) ‘‘ seems 
to have forced herself upon him.”* She subsequently had by Byron a 
child, who died in April, 1822. The negotiations between the parents 
of this child fell as usual to Shelley. From Claire’s association with the 
Shelley household arose all the calumnies directed against him. She 
finally left them, taking a post as governess in Florence. The Shelleys at 
this time were moving about Italy in accordance with the seasons. Two 
of their children died, but a son was born in 1819. In the summer of 1821, 
the Williamses arrived in Italy, and were introduced at Pisa by Thomas 
Medwin, a relative of Shelley, who found another sister of his soul in Jane. 
Williams was a fellow-Etonian, and the two were both drowned on July 8, 
1822. It was through Williams that Shelley met Trelawny, who was as 
much the friend of his last days as Hogg had been of his youth, and 
Peacock, whom he met in 1812, of his early manhood. After Shelley’s 
death, Trelawny proposed in vain to Mary; she spent the rest of her life 
editing her husband’s works. 

Hogg married Jane Williams, thus becoming almost the brother that 
Shelley had wished him to be in urging a marriage with his sister, Elizabeth. 
Claire died, unwedded, in 1879, at the age of eighty-one, after “ a life of 
suffering, expiating not only her faults but her virtues,” as it is recorded on 
her tombstone in a village near Florence ; and Miss Hitchener, having 
parted from her Austrian husband, resumed her maiden name. 

Thus did “ Percy’s little circle,” which so many found vicious, complete 
itself ; and though, as these letters to Harriet, Miss Hitchener, Mary, 
Claire and Jane are read, we have need to remember Mr. Masefield’s 
remark, so true that one wonders why it was left for him to say, that ‘‘ Men 
with imagination enjoy sweeter and closer friendships than the many 
know ; the many, mulish as ever, therefore imagine evil,” I think—without 
being mulish—we may agree there was for once something in Byron’s 
_ cynicism when he changed the name of the ship from Ariel to Don Fuan. 

Shelley, the prophet of generalities, is himself one of the hardest to 
generalise about, and though he is neither one thing nor the other, so much 
has been made of his aériality, that the other side has to be made clear 
before a middle course can be steered. He was in love far more often than 
he thought he was, and though love to him meant a different thing than it 
did to other men, it was not so different as either he or his admirers have 
made out. He wished there was no such thing as sex, but he seemed to 
think familiarity was the best way of showing his contempt for it. In the 
Defence of Poetry he wrote : 

The great secret of morals is love ; or a going out of our own nature and an 
identification of ourselves with the beautiful which exists in thought, action or 
person, not our own. 


To quote Mrs. A. E. Powell,* 


1. Notes on Shelley’s Correspondence. Vol. 8. 
*Author of an essay on Shelley in The Romantic Theory of Poetry. (Arnold). 
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The reaction of Shelley’s experience upon his temperament was, as we have 
seen, of a nature to render him sympathetic towards any theory which, like Plato’s, 
set a gulf between the actual and the ideal .. . while at the same time furnishing 
a bridge by which that gulf might be crossed. 


His temperament was one that urged him to reform a world from which his 
experience forced him more and more to withdraw. The result was that 
He ruled his actions by abstract ideas, not by an imaginative understanding of 
the individual case of Harriet and himself, ! 


or anyone else. 

It is time also to leave abstract ideas and turn to the individual cases 
of which his life was grudgingly composed. Professor Bradley has pointed 
out? that his preoccupation with “the white radiance ” made him 
impatient of “‘ the many-coloured glass ”’ of which it is composed : it is 
as true to go farther and say that his inability to deal with the glass sprang 
from his being dazzled by the radiance. 

III 

The effect of his loneliness was to increase the importance of the friends 
he had, and of those he might win. It was essential to gather round 
himself “‘ a little circle,” which should at once be a palisade against the 
world and, like a palisade, enable life to go on more securely within it. 
Most of his energy went in this pursuit. On Boxing Day, 1810, he is 
writing to Hogg : 

Why do you express yourself so flatteringly grateful to me, when I ought to 
experience that sensation towards you in the highest manner of which our nature 
is capable ? 


He begins a letter on January 16th, two days after, and but one before, 
writing to Hogg, with “‘ I have to-day scarcely time but to tell you that I 
do not forget you ”’; and observes elsewhere : 
Thanks, truly thanks, for opening your heart to me, for telling me your feelings 
towards me. Dare I do the same to you ? 


It is to be borne in mind that this was Shelley’s Zastrozzi period, when 
he was writing “I slept with a loaded pistol and some poison last night, 
but did not die”’; and that we see him, as he himself knew, in his 
“‘ weakest moments.” But it is a fact, and the extent of his reliance on 
Hogg can be gauged from it, that he wrote to him almost sans cesse, on 
April 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th and 29th; and again, May 8th, 13th, 15th, 
17th, 18th, 19th, and 21st. To Miss Hitchener, whom he met in June of 
this year, he was scarcely less prolific. Seven letters in as many weeks 
show how much in need of her “‘ sympathetic sensibility ” he imagined 
himself. And these letters were longer than those to Hogg. She speedily 
became the “ sister of his soul ” ;_ she listened, if she did not believe him, 


1 Ibid. 
2 In Shelley’s View of Poetry, Oxford Lectures on Poetry. (Macmillan), 
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when he said ‘‘ I cannot be gay—gaiety is not my nature. I have seen too, 
too much ever to be so”; and she received, apparently unperturbed, the 
announcement that she was 


the cheering beam which gilds this wintry day of life, perhaps ere long to be the 
exhaustless sun which shall gild my millenniums of immortality. 1 


Or did she hear Eliza Westbrook murmuring ‘“‘ O, dear no”’? Finally, 
when Hogg had shown, in M. Maurois’ phrase, ce qu’était Hogg, Shelley 
addressed her with “ Be you but false and I have no more to accomplish.” 
He addressed many things to her over this incident. Hogg became his 
“‘once-loved friend’; his letters betrayed ‘‘ cunning, deep cunning,” 
until they made of their author “ the every-day villain who parades St. 
James’s St.”’ 

With, however, a complexity quite understandable, Shelley did not 
write to Hogg in such terms. Hogg cannot be forgiven quite readily, 
yet his importance was such that Shelley dare not lose “‘ that countenance, 
on which I[ have sometimes gazed till I fancied the world could be reformed 
by gazing too.” 

So he vented his spleen in letters to Miss Hitchener (who thought the 
more highly of him for it) and faced Hogg again with an open heart—open, 
for surely Harriet had but little place in it. She was absurdly young, too 
young to be taken seriously as a wife. It was as a ward Shelley married her, 
and it is in such terms that he writes to Hogg, who has become reinstated 
- as “ brother of my soul, the theme of my impassioned panegyric ”’— 


If I were free, I were unceasingly yours, though I do not think you infallible. 


A further letter to Hogg, when he calls him “ the sport of a woman’s 
whim, plaything of her inconsistencies,’ reveals, in a surprising flash, 
his own opinion of the affair. One is chary of advancing “ theories,” but 
are such phrases such as one would use of one’s wife—to her would-be 
lover ? Is Shelley not warning Hogg not to be caught, as he himself had 
been? After “ this stroke ”’ that “ almost withered my being,” Shelley’s 
friendship with the Hitchener became faster than ever. Her letters are 
“like angels sent from heaven on missions of peace.’ Eliza Westbrook 
came to live with them. Her influence on her sister Shelley detested, and 
it is to be feared Harriet was not shaping well. Poor child, it must have 
been bewildering for her. Anyone might be forgiven for being “ ready to 
die of laughter ” at Shelley’s behaviour to ‘‘ the poor Irish Catholics,” 
part of the Address to whom began : 

Think of your children, and your children’s children ; and take great care (for it 
all rests with you) that whilst one tyranny is destroyed, another more fierce and 
terrible does not spring up. 

But she hardly had enough intellectual ballast to counteract such ten- 
dencies. Her remark that “‘ Miss Hitchener is come to us. She is very 
busy writing for the good of mankind,” shows her to be unfitted to 


1 Vol. 8., p. 202. 
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accompany Shelley aloft in his “ balloon,’* Her fundamental arc 
comes out in her letters to Mrs. Nugent after the separation. Suc 
observations as 
Every age has its cares. God knows I have mine... This world is a scene of 
heavy trials to us all. I little expected ever to go through what I have. But time 


heals the deepest wounds, * ® 


need no excuse being made for their occasioning. In a woman worth 
being excused, they would not be there, and they serve only to explain 
how impossible living with her must have been. 

Nevertheless when Shelley insisted on her sharing the “ sunshine ” of 
his life, and this was Miss Hitchener, any wife might have been surprised. 

In July, 1812, his “‘ mentor,” “ counsellor,” and “ the half of my soul,” 
arrived to stay with them at Lynmouth, having closed her school. Four 
months sufficed to change her name to “ The Brown Demon,” and she 
herself was now described as “‘ a woman of desperate views and dreadful 
passions” by Shelley, who recoiled from what proved her excessive 
masculinity. When he wrote to her, she had been what he liked to picture 
her. He had written to this very woman that Hogg was “ no longer the 
being whom perhaps ’twas the warmth of my imagination that pictured,” 
without guessing that it would apply one day to Miss Hitchener. It did, of 
course, sooner or later,to nearly all his friends,in whose praise his first warmth 
is equalled only by his subsequent hate. There was Mr. Tremadoc, 
whose embankment-scheme he enthusiastically supported, till he found 
himself ‘‘ dreadfully deceived by that man.” ‘There were the Gisbornes, 
to whom he entrusted so many commissions ; they finally became “ the 
most filthy and odious animals with whom I have ever come in contact.” 
For weeks he urged Byron to join his “ Pisan circle,” but was soon glad 
to be rid of his “* detested intimacy,” ; and even to Keats (his letters to 
whom form the noblest deeds in a life given to Quixotic chivalry) he 
varies, writing first that he will put him up in Pisa, and then in a letter to 
Claire, he retracts, saying “‘ we are not rich enough for that sort of thing.’’® 
Yet when it is a question of a noble—well, perhaps exotic, Lord. . . . 

Shelley’s health, of course, was unusual ; but whether all this is attri- 
buted to a charming impulsiveness that brooked no bonds, or to complete 
lack of control, it makes no difference. Whatever name is given to a rose, 
its thorns remain, and Shelley’s veering round is one of the factors that 
have to be accepted in order to be reckoned with. In this connection, 
some words of Browning may be repeated. 


Whatever Shelley was, he was with an admirable sincerity. 
And again : 
The same affection and yearning after the well-being of his kind . . express 
themselves by the same theories and plans, however crude and unsound. 


1 Vol. 10, p. 169. 2 Vol. 10, p. 419. 
3 Feb. 18, 1821. 
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It was this yearning, this love (which forms the basis of Professor 
Bradley’s timid essay) that forced him into the marriage with Harriet for 
which he has been so blamed. Here was an oppressed creature—he could 
save her ; and he did. He was not thinking of himself, save a little, in the 
pardonable folly of youth, as a hero. But when he began to be oppressed 
in turn, he saved himself. Harriet grew proud, Harriet wanted a carriage, 
and she swept off to Bath. Shelley was fond of her (the lines To Harriet, 
1814, are sincere), but it was with nothing of the passion with which he was 
being electrified by Mary—he who had written Hogg such eloquent 
reasoning on the subject. He bore no grudge to Harriet, nor did he feel 
remorse, and with the curious complacence of his duality, he wrote to her 
when he eloped with Mary, assuring her she had in him “ at least one firm 
and constant friend, by whom your feelings will never wilfully be injured.” 
Such subtlety was lost on Harriet, but she had enough of the Shelley in her 
to let fly in letters to Mrs. Nugent. 

He was in love with Mary. The letters written when they were back in 
London, in poverty and separation, are the bravest of all in these books. 
For once, slush is gone, and even the sentimentality shrinks. 

Oh, my dearest love, why are our pleasures so short and so interrupted ?... All 
that is exalted and buoyant in my nature urges me towards you, reproaches me 
with the cold delay, laughs at all fear and spurns to dream of prudence... I care 
not what happens ; I am most happy. 


Is not this, and especially this last, unusual in Shelley? He talks “‘ the 
language, that ancient love can alone translate.” He is himself—to such an 
extent that between these two letters he suggests 

If you are inclined to work over any Latin, read Cicero’s Paradoxa. 


Mary’s own affections finds equally simple and burning expression. 
For what a minute did I see you yesterday. Is this the way, my beloved, we are 
to live till the 6th ? I look for you, and when I awake, I turn to look on you. Dearest 
Shelley, you are solitary and uncomfortable. 


But circumstances were more fortunate for this second marriage. Apart 
from Mary’s finer character, and their own love, this time it was Mary! 
and Shelley equally against the world. Before, it had been mainly Shelley : 
Harriet was the object by which his championing was aroused. Now, 
Mary and Shelley were both fighting, and it was easier to fight now. 
Throughout these letters there are notes to bankers and solicitors, letters 
about the Shelley estate, intricate financial arrangements. At first, they 
seem tedious interruptions, their presence due to the kind of misguided 
zeal that recorded Swinburne’s size in goloshes. But they fulfil the same 
heightening function as the prose passages in an Elizabethan play, and 
from them, moreover, we learn that Shelley, by Sir Bysshe’s death, 
received in 1815 an income of £1,000. With Harriet, he had been living 
on {400 a year. Of this £1,000, besides paying Miss Hitchener £100, he 


1 With as little assistance from Claire as possible. 
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gave Harriet {200 a year. This, with what her father gave her, brought her 
in £400, so that, monetarily, she was no worse off for Shelley’s desertion. 
Yet this increased income brought little gain to Shelley. Byron himself 
called him 
The least selfish and mildest of men—the man who has made more sacrifices of his 
fortunes and feelings for others than I have ever heard of, 


\ 
/ 


and most of Shelley’s money went, as before, in helping his little circle. 
His relations with Godwin are well-known ; because he was in distress, he 
helped him, raising, lending and giving him money, to such an extent that 
it became the story that Godwin had sold his daughter. Shelley was firm 
with him, and the forbearance shown by the younger to the older man’s 
extortionate demands, are truly remarkable in one who was not good at 
restraint, and could never reculer pour mieux sauter : 

It is unfortunate for me that the part of your character which is least excellent 
should have been met by my convictions of what was right to do. But I have been 
too indignant ... Forgive me.—Burn those letters which contain the records of 
my violence, and believe that I shall always feel towards you as the most affectionate 
of friends. 

It was, again, his admiration which urged him to this disastrous step— 
his unchecked admiration. And his unquenchable generosity should not 
be suffered to be forgotten by the torrents of abuse or self-lamentation he 
poured out in his subsequent reactions, fancying himself as an Elfin 
Knight or the Hermit of Marlow, and declaring 

Persecution, contumely and calumny have been heaped upon me in profuse 
measure ; and domestic conspiracy and legal oppression have violated in my 
person the most sacred rights of nature and humanity. 


His letters are full of plans of alleviation ; he gave blankets to the poor 
of Marlow, when the priests lent Bibles ; he proposed subscriptions for 
the children of some men executed at York, and wanted to open the list 
for Hunt with a subscription of £20, which was only “ not immediately 
wanted.” In his friendship with Hunt he showed much more discernment 
to that writer whose mental chin was only a little receding. We hear a lot 
of Hunt’s weakness and extravagance, but nothing of his wife’s ‘ weakness” 
or of the seven children (a slight extravagance, perhaps, here) he had to 
support. Shelley was aware of this, knew him to be a “ painstaking, 
industrious worker, whose wants were few and easily supplied,” and did 
his best for him with his ‘‘ dear Lord B.” 

The money transactions of dead men receive so much severer a condemn- 
ing than their loves that it is fortunate their vindication can be surer. Wewill 
always forgive slovenliness in love ; in money, never. Our opinion of their 
value is then evident : but Shelley’s persistent stress on the former becomes 
comprehensible in him, if not to us. 


IV 
He was happy, despite his troubles, with Mary. She made progress in 
her Latin, and they read Dante together. She wrote one of the sensational 
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novels he so adored. But the two poems written to her in 1819 speak of a 
certain disappointment ; something had happened, or had failed to happen, 
in his search for a divine being: the sisters of his soul were always 
turning out to be half-sisters. Perhaps Mary was occupied with her family, 
or tired of his preoccupation with other people’s ; perhaps the various 
requests, scattered through these letters, for “‘ 2 lbs. of tea and a pair of 
shoes,” ‘‘a tortoiseshell comb and papers of pins,” , “‘ guinea-pigs,” 
“skeins of knitting silk of a size for purses,” and ‘‘ four irons, a black 
tea-kettle and a hearthrug,” gave evidence of a mind unable or unwilling 
to keep up with Shelley’s rarefied enthusiasm. His lack of humanity she 
had already commented on in The Witch of Atlas, and wives will put up in 
the poetry with what they will not in the person of their husbands. 
Certainly she may have felt neglected when, five months after the death 
of their son, “in hourly expectation of Mary’s confinement,” he wrote, 
full of plans and politics, to the Gisbornes, having “‘ just finished a letter 
of five sheets on Carlisle’s affair.” 

Shelley himself may have been, and indeed was, growing disillusioned. 
The Cenct, to a certain extent, was his bid for popularity, and in that it had 
failed. He had hitherto observed of his calumniators that “ priests and 
eunuchs have their privilege.”’ But now 

nothing is so difficult and unwelcome as to write without a confidence of finding 


readers ; and if my play of The Cenci found none or few, I despair of ever producing 
anything that shall merit them. 


He has forgotten ever having avowed that he wrote to please himself. 
““ I wonder why I write verses, for nobody reads them,”’ and these verses 
are “‘ jingling food for the hunger of oblivion.”’ Charles Ollier, his book- 
seller, does nothing he asks of him, and his “ little circle’ has shrunk 
to a “‘ knot of persons destined to ill.”” In August, 1820, he has creditors 
with claims amounting to £2,000. To this time The Question belongs 
- with its cry of ‘“O, to whom?” He needed additional support, and it 
should be noted that he wrote to Hunt, with one of those flashes of insight, 
which were the nearest he ever got to the introspection that might have 
eased him, 

You will think it my fate either to find or to imagine some lady of 45, ... with 

enchanting manners and a disposition rather to like me, in every town I inhabit. 


And he had said of himself in Epipsychidion, 


I never was attached to that great sect 

Whose doctrine is, that each one should select 
Out of the crowd a mistress or a friend, 

And all the rest, though fair and wise, commend 
To cold oblivion....... 


With one chained friend, perhaps a jealous foe, 
The dreariest and the longest journey go. 


Claire was not 45, but in September, 1819, she is “‘my dearest girl.” 
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By mentioning this, I do not mean to state that Mary had ceased to be ; 
she was still his “‘ dearest love ” two years later. But Shelley had man 
“* dearest girls ”—it was a grade in the hierarchy of his heart—and I wis 
only to point out when Claire became definitely one of them. He was able 
to give her all the advice his own life urged him to express ; his generosity 
enabled him to give it away, instead of following it. 
Some of yours and of my evils are in common and I am therefore in a certain 
degree a judge. If you would take my advice, you would give up this idle pursuit 
after shadows, 


is the nearest he attained to disclaiming the famous “ ginshop ” utterance. 
She had always been about, and Mary was fully alive to the dangers of her 
presence, not only for herself—she had no intention of being treated like 
Harriet—but for Shelley. On March 11th, 1815, when Claire was living 
with them, she wrote in her journal ‘“‘ Talk about Claire’s going away. 
Nothing settled, I fear it is hopeless.”” The next day was ‘‘ very quiet in 
the morning, and happy, for Claire does not get up till 4.” This is all very 
resigned and patient, but the day before Claire did, at last, leave she let 
herself go and the journal announces, with engaging cattiness, “‘ Shelley 
goes out with his friend . . . Shelley and the lady walk . . . Shelley 
and his friend have a last conversation.” 

This is not entirely petty jealousy, the lady and the friend being Claire. 
It was not so much her private happiness she was worried about, as her 
Shelley’s happiness. Their relationship could not be the same if she were 
made to feel neglected ; she could not then give as she ought. Shelley was, | 
soon after this, looking for a house in South Devon. Mary wrote to him. 

We ought not to be absent any longer ; indeed we ought not, I am not happy 
at it. 
Claire was living at Lynmouth and she thought she might have joined him. 
But what mattered more was that Shelley was forgetting the first anniver- 
sary of their running away. 
To-morrow is the 28th of July. Dearest, ought we not to have been together on 
that day ? Indeed we ought, my love, as I shall shed some tears to think we are not. 


Claire doubtless flattered him—her nickname of The Exotic works, 
with all artists, to this day—and pity, that mischief-maker, had been 
kindled by Albé’s treatment. In February, 1821, her affectionate letter is 
““as water in the desert.” By the end of the year his love for her “ has 
been and still must be a source of disquietude.” And to whom were the 
lines “I fear thy kisses, gentle maiden ”’ addressed ? She writes to him 
under aliases, Hodgson and Joe James, and cancels the passages telling 
her to do so in his letters! 

That summer the Williamses had arrived at Pisa: Edward Williams 
became, in Mary Shelley’s words, ‘“‘ the chosen and beloved sharer of his 
pleasures and his fate.’”” What Jane became, With a Guitar, The Pine 


1 Vol. 10, p. 367. 
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Forest, The Magnetic Lady, the lines to her husband, The Serpent is shut 
out from Paradise, and several small, blank-titled lyrics show. In, prob- 
ably, April, 1822, he is at great pains to tell her that a ‘‘ melancholy old 
song ’” is not written of her. By July, ’ 


I only write these lines for the pleasure of tracing what will meet your eye. 


This, with one of the same date to Mary, assuring her he has not ‘“‘a 
moment’s leisure, but will write by the next post,” were the last letters he 
wrote, four days before his death. How much might otherwise have met 
Jane’s eye, and how long could this go on? Mary said these were the 
happiest days of his life. She ought to know: but it is not indubitable 
that she did. In The Serpent 1s Shut Out, Shelley,-having corrected “ Dear 
friends ” to ‘‘ dear friend!” (because Jane was causing him unrest and 
was not, therefore, strictly a friend) wrote ‘“ I sought peace thus, and but 
in you I found it not.’’ He was finding, however, that consequence to him 
was a wind that could, alas, shake his rock.’ 

Shelley, writing to John Gisborne on June 18th, 1822, mentions both 
Jane’s and Claire’s presence in his household—in that order 

Jane brings her guitar, and if the past and the future could be obliterated, the 
present would content me, etc. 


Of Claire he says only, in the next paragraph, that her character is some- 
what altered, that he likes her, and that ‘“‘ Mary is not, for the present, 
much discontented.” 

Mary had just had a severe miscarriage. She sat musing, while Jane 
played to Shelley. Three women he loved were with him, though it was 
never lovers he wanted, but Love. He wanted the white radiance; it wearied 
him, piecing it together from the coloured glass. And glass cracks. 

The passing remark, “if the past and the future,” gives something of 
the doubts in Shelley’s mind, and it is interesting to read the letter written 
the same day to Trelawny : 

I would give any price for this medicine [Prussic acid] ... I need not tell you I 
have no intention of suicide at present, but I confess it would be a comfort to me to 
hold in my possession that golden key to the chamber of perpetual rest. 


Is Shelley in earnest, or is he trying, once more, to impress a new-found 
friend ? If this is an echo of the “ I slept with a loaded pistol and some 
oison ” (and the old unreality of language might say so), why that artless 
‘at present”? 
These letters were written on the same day ; he may have been suffering. 
But his “‘ health is much better this summer than it has been for many 
ears.” 
4 Shelley was nearing thirty. Some of his children the law had taken from 
him, some were claimed by death. His nature did nothing to mitigate 
his health, and that in turn did not help his temperament. It was easy to 


1 Remembrance. 
2 The Cenct, Act 4, Scene 4. 
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see himself the heir to all the thousand shocks of flesh, the flesh he loathed 
so much because he did not face it, easy to see himself ‘‘ a herd-abandoned 
deer, struck by the hunter’s dart.” 

Few men have had such a burning conception of universal love, and few 
such unfortunate material. Consider the little circle. What was there to 
work on for one who must “ realise as he went on idolising”’ 2? It 
included no Severn, no Brown, no Cowden-Clarke. Instead, there were 
the unworthy attraction of Byron, Godwin’s needs, Hunt’s necessities ; 
Reveley’s failure with the steamboat, and the disagreement over The 
Liberal. He had stopped corresponding with Hogg two years before his 
death, and in his last letter complained : 

There is no person from whom I ... expected to receive so great a portion of 
. the happiness of my life (i.e., as you) ; and there is none of whose society I have 
been so frequently deprived. 


In this letter, too, he states that Peacock (the most sensible of them all) 
is metamorphosed “‘into a very laconic correspondent.” All those he 
trusted, from William Whitton, his father’s solicitor, to Elsie, his servant 
in Italy, it was easy to consider had betrayed him. He wrote to Mary on 
August 15, 1821 : 

My greatest content would be utterly to desert all human society ... If I dared 
trust my imagination, it would tell me that there were two or three chosen com- 
panions besides yourself whom I should desire. But to this I would not listen— 
where two or three are gathered together the devil is among them. And good far 
more than evil impulses—love far more than hatred has been to me, except as you 
have been its object, the source of all sorts of mischief. 


(That he proposed as alternative to “ form for ourselves a society of our 
own class,” is irrelevant and characteristic.) 

So Mary understood ! She was content to remain a widow. She under- 
stood in this better than the critics she stimulated ; at least one of whom, 
however, has tried to show that his never daring to trust what he called 
his imagination, resulted in ‘‘ Percy’s little circle ”’ being at times a violent 
Catherine-wheel, blazing out at strange places because it had been dis- 
torted in others. Murder will out, and repression is another form of suicide. 
He made a great fuss of the importance of being atheist ; grew tired of God, 
but wrote of gods ; he pulled down the angels and installed his Angel. 
But all this was only another side of him finding outlet. 

Whatever Shelley was—did Browning see Shelley plain, or should it be 
“whatever Shelley thought he was he tried to be with an admirable 


ee Anis | 


sincerity ” ? 


1 Adonais, 2 Browning’s Essay on Shelley. 
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and publisher’s device [1] ; publisher’s advts. [2] ; t. [3] ; advts. and imprint 
of Ballantyne & Company [4]; contents [5]; bl. [6]; text 7-137; bl. [138]; 
index 139-142 ; advts. [143-4]. 
Scarlet cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a double rule in white, the 
rule repeated vertically to form a border left and right, [in gilt] The | Tenth’ 
Muse | By * Edward * Thomas | [ornt.] | ; the back bordered as the front [in 
gilt] The | Tenth | Muse | ornt.] | [at bottom] Martin | Secker ; the top tinted 
red, the other edges uncut ; laid paper. (3s. 6d.) 


[Second edition] ; Fcap. 8°, pp. viii++-142 ; blue cloth boards. Secker. (2s. 6d.) 


Note: This edition contains a memoir of Edward Thomas by John Freeman, on pp. i-Vviii. 


LIGHT AND TWILIGHT 
Light and Twilight | By | Edward Thomas | [ornt.] London | Duckworth & Co. | 
3 Henrietta Street, W.C. | 1911 
Fcap. 8° (64” x 4;%"), [a]*A-M8, pp. [viii]++-192 [paged at the bottom] ; h.t. 
[i] ; advts. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; “* All rights reserved ” [iv] ; ““ To A. Y. H. | 1891-1911 ” 
[v] ; acknowledgements [vi] ; ‘‘ Contents” vii; bl. viii; text 1-189 ; bl. 190; 
imprint of Turnbull and Spears [191] ; bl. [192]. 
Dark yellow-green ribbed cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a thick 
blind rule, in gilt [at the top] Light and Twilight [at the bottom] Edward 
Thomas ; on the back cover the publisher’s device is stamped blind in the left 
bottom corner ; on the back [in gilt] Light | and | Twilight | Edward | Thomas | 
[at the bottom] Duckworth & C° ; wove paper. (2s. 6d.) 


MAURICE MAETERLINCK 
Maurice | Maeterlinck | By | Edward Thomas | With eight illustrations | 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. | 36 Essex Street, W.C. | London 
Cr. 8° (73" x 4%"), [a]® 1-218-+16 leaves of advts.+frontispiece+tissue guard, 
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pp. [2] -++xiv-+336+32 ; bl. [1-2] ; ht. [i] ; advts. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; “‘ First Published 
in 1911” [iv]; “ Dedicated to Irene and Hugh McArthur” [v]; bl. [vi] ; 
acknowledgements vii-ix ; bl. [x] ; ‘“‘ Contents ” xi-xii ; “‘ List of Illustrations ”’ 
xiii ; bl. [xiv] ; text 1-314 ; index 315-333 ; imprint of Hazell, Watson and Viney 
[334] ; bl. [335-6] ; advts. [1]-31 [p. 1 is dated September 1911] ; imprint of 
William Clowes and Sons [32]. 

Red cloth boards, the front cover bordered by gilt rules broken at the corners 
to admit a rose [within, in gilt] Maurice Maeterlinck | by | Edward Thomas ; 
on the back in gilt, || Maurice Maeterlinck | by Edward Thomas [rose ornt.] 
[at the bottom] Methuen || ; the top trimmed, the other edges uncut ; wove paper. 
(55.) 

Note : There was a second edition, but I have not yet seen a copy. Mr. John W. Haines 


tells me his copy has a note on the verso of the title-page ‘‘ First published October 12th 
1911 | Second Edition November 1911 ”’ 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT 
The | Isle of Wight | Described by Edward Thomas | Pictured by E. W. 
Haslehust [illus.] Blackie and Son Limited | London Glasgow and Bombay | 
IQII 
Fcap. 8° (84+2” x64”), 1-4%+frontispiece, pp. 64; t. [1]; advts. of uniform 
vols. [2] ; List of [12] Illustrations [3]; bl. [4]; text 5-64; imprint of the 
Villafield Press, Glasgow 64. 
Grey paper boards, on the front cover [in green] The Isle of Wight [pasted in, 
The Old Church Bonchurch, in colour within a green frame] Pictured by 
Ernest Haslehust | Described by Edward Thomas; along the back in green, 
The Isle of Wight ; the edges cut ; wove paper. 


CELTIC STORIES 

Celtic Stories | By | Edward Thomas | Author of ‘ The South Country,’ ‘ Rest 
and Unrest,’ | ‘ Light and Twilight,’ ‘ Life of Richard Jefferies,’|‘ Maurice 
Maeterlinck,’ etc. | Oxford | At the Clarendon Press | 1911 
Cr. 8° (73%," x 444"), A-H® [signing the second leaves], pp. 128 ; t. [1] ; publi- 
shers’ imprint [2] ; acknowledgements and a note on spelling [3] ; ‘‘ Contents ”’ 
4 ; text [5]-128 ; imprint of Horace Hart 128. 
Green cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a black rule [in black] Celtic 
Stories | Thomas ; [along the back] Celtic Stories Thomas ; cut edges ; laid 
paper. (2s.) 

NORSE TALES 
Norse Tales | [Il. 2-3, g-11 as above] [l.4] Author of ‘ Celtic Stories,’ ‘ The 
South Country,’ | [Il. 5-8 worded as above, the lines ending at .. . Twilight,’ 
... Jefferies, .. . Maeterlinck,’ etc.] 
Cr. 8° [748"x 414"), A-K® [signing the second leaves], pp. 160 ; t. [1] ; pub- 
shers’ imprint [2]; ‘‘ Preface’ [3]-6; “‘ Contents ” [7]; bl. [8]; text 9-159 ; 
printers’ imprint [160]. 
Blue cloth boards, decorated as above, on the front cover, ‘‘ Norse Tales | 
Thomas,” along the back “‘ Norse Tales Thomas ”’ ; edges cut ; laid paper. (2s.) 


GEORGE BORROW 

George Borrow | The Man and his Books | By | Edward Thomas | Author 
of | “‘ The Life of Richard Jefferies,” ‘‘ Light and | Twilight,” “ Rest and 
Unrest,” ‘“‘ Maurice | Maeterlinck,’”’ etc. | With portraits and illustrations | 
London | Chapman & Hall, Ltd, | 1912 

Large cr. 8° (84” x54”), [a]? A* B-Y® Z* [signing the second leaves from B- 
Y]-+frontispiece with tissue guard], pp. xii+334+x; h.t. “‘ George Borrow” 
[i] ; bl. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; imprint of Jas. Truscott and Son [iv] ; acknowledgements 
v; bl. [vi] ; To “ E. S. P. Haynes ” vii ; bl. [viii] ; ‘‘ Contents ” ix-x ; List of 


1912 


[1912] 


1913 


THE LONDON MERCURY 


[24] Illustrations [xi] ; bl. [xii] ; ‘‘ Corrigendum ” slip with “‘ Errata ” attached 
to xii; text 1-322; “‘ Bibliography of George Borrow ” 323-333 ; bl. [334]; 
Index [i]-viii ; bl. [ix-x]. 

Purple cloth boards, the front cover [in gilt] bordered by a double rule, 14” 
from this an oblong panel enclosed by three rules broken in the centre of each 
side to form a curved ornt., in the centre G.B. in an ornamental monogram, 
in each corner in the margin a square ornt. (leaves on a dotted background) ; 
on the back [in gilt] [double rule border, two double rules half an inch apart] 
George | Borrow |* | Edward | Thomas [double rule and ornt. adapted from the 
front cover] [double rule] Chapman & Hall [double rule] ; gilt top, other edges 
trimmed ; wove paper. (ros. 6d.) 


LAFCADIO HEARN 

Lafcadio Hearn | By | Edward Thomas | London: Constable and Company 
Ltd. | Boston & New York : Houghton Mifflin Company | 1912 

Fcap. 8° (6;%" x 4}"), A-F%-+frontispiece-portrait, pp. 96 ; h.t. and “ Modern 
Biographies ”’ at the top, left [1] ; bl. [2] ; t. [3] ; imprint of Butler & Tanner [4] ; 
“To the Bard Gwili’’ [5] ; bl. [6] ; “‘ Abbreviations ” 7-8 ; text 9-[91] ; imprint 
repeated [g1] ; advts. 92-96. 

Green cloth boards, on the front cover, an architectural design stamped blind 
[at the top] Lafcadio | Hearn | * | Edward Thomas [at the bottom] Modern | 
Biographies ; on the back [in gilt] [single rule border, || [ornt.] [double rule] 
[along] Lafcadio * Hearn [ornt.] [double rule] [ornt.] || ; edges cut, wove paper. 
Is.) 

KEATS 

Keats | By Edward Thomas | [device] London: T. C. & E. C. Jack | 67 Long 
Acre, W.C., and Edinburgh | New York : Dodge Publishing Co. 

Fcap. 8° (6;%" x 47%,"), [A]-F®, pp. 96; h.t. and ‘‘ The | People’s | Books ”’ at 
the top, right [1] ; frontispiece, a picture of Keats [2] ; t. [3] ; bl. [4] ; ‘“‘Contents ” 
[5] ; bl. [6] ; text 7-94 ; imprint of Ballantyne, Hanson & Co. 94 ; advts. [95-6]. 
Green cloth boards, on the front cover [ in black] a rule border [within] Keats | 
| Edward - Thomas || [eight vertical lines and device set near the top in the 
middle four [at the bottom] || The * People’s - Books ; on the back || [lengthwise] 
Keats [at the bottom ] || ; edges cut ; paper wove. (6d.) 


SWINBURNE 
Algernon Charles | Swinburne | A Critical Study | By | Edward Thomas | 
London | Martin Secker | Number Five John Street | Adelphi | MCMXII 
Demy 8° (88” x58"), [A]-P®+Q8, pp. 240+[xvi]; h.t., ll. 1-2 [1]; advts. 
[2]; t.[3]; imprint of William Brendon & Son [4]; To Walter de la Mare | 
“* Questions, O royal traveller, are easier than answers.” | The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars.’ [5]; bl. [6]; author’s thanks [7] ; bl. [8] ; ‘Contents ” [9] ; bl. [ro] ; 
text 11-239 ; bl. 240 ; advts. [i-xvil]. 
Dark blue cloth boards, [in gilt] on the front cover bordered by a double rule, 
[at the top] Algernon * Charles * Swinburne | A’ Critical - Study ~ By | 
| Edward: Thomas | [ornt.] ; on the back [double rule] Algernon | Charles | 
| Swinburne | Edward | Thomas [at the bottom] Martin Secker [double rule] ; 
gilt top, other edges uncut ; laid paper. (7s. 6d.) 


THE ICKNIELD WAY 

The | Icknield Way | By | Edward Thomas | With illustrations by | A. L. 
Collins | London | Constable & Company Ltd. | 1913 

Demy 8° (83” x 5#”), A-X8-+ frontispiece with tissue guard-+map [at the end], 
pp. Xvi+320 ; h.t. [1] ; advts. of uniform books [ii] ; t. [iii] ; bl. [iv] ; “‘ Dedi- 
cation to Harry Hooton ” v-vii ; bl. [viii] ; author’s thanks [ix] ; bl. [x] ; ‘“ Con- 
tents ” xi-xii; ‘‘ Illustrations in colour” and “‘ In text” xiii-xv; bl. [xvi] ; 
text 1-310 ; index 311-320; imprint of William Brendon & Son 320. 
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Green ribbed cloth boards, both covers bordered by a blind rule, [in gilt] 
[illus. of part of the Way] The Icknield Way | Edward Thomas ; on the back, 
|| The | Icknield | Way | Edward | Thomas [at the bottom] Constable | London 
|| ; top gilt, edges uncut ; wove paper. (7s. 6d.) 


THE COUNTRY 
The title faces p. 1 of the text and both are decorated with rules to correspond 
on the title is a rule 3” from the right edge, $” from the top a double rule from 
this rule to the left outer edge, §” in, a double rule from the cross rule to the 
bottom [within] The Country | By | Edward Thomas || [a tree] || Published by 
B. T. Batsford. London || 
Fcap. 8° (643" x 442"), [A]-D8, pp. [ii] +62; h.t. and [at the top] Fellowship 
Books | Edited by Mary Stratton [i] ; t. [ii] ; head-title 1 ; text 1-60 ; imprint 
of The Ballantyne Press London 1913 [61] ; bl. [62]. 
Blue cloth boards [in gilt] on the front cover, ornamental border, [within] 
a panel enclosed by a broken and a whole rule [at top] The Country [at bottom] 
Edward Thomas ; in the centre of the back cover the publishers’ monogram 
in blue on a gold ground ; the back bordered by a single rule curved towards 
top and bottom, The | Country | [ornt.] | Edward | Thomas | [line of ornt.] 
[at the bottom] Batsford ; gilt top, other edges trimmed ; laid paper. (2s.) 


Notes : The end-papers (of the paper of the book) bordered by a line of ornaments in grey. 
(2) An ornament precedes each paragraph and the catchwords. 


THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKY MORGANS 
The Happy-Go-Lucky | Morgans | “‘ But now—O never again Thomas 
Hardy’s Fulie-Fane | By | Edward Thomas [device] London | Duckworth & 
Co. | 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. | 1913 
Cr. 8° (73,"x 42), [a]*A-S*® T® [signing [T,] as T*]+-a8+?-+frontispiece 
+tissue guard, pp. vilit+300+20; h.t. [i] ; advts. [ii] ; t. [ui]; “‘ All Rights 
Reserved ” [iv] ; ‘‘ To my father and my mother ” [vy] ; bl. [vi] ; “‘ Contents ” 
Vii-viii ; text 1-299; imprint of Turnbull and Spears 300; advts. [1]-[20] ; 
imprint “ T. & S.” [2o]. 
Green ribbed cloth boards, [in gilt] on front cover bordered by a blind rule, 
The Happy-Go-Lucky | Morgans [at the bottom] Edward Thomas ; on the 
back cover, device stamped blind in left bottom corner ; on the back, The | 
Happy-Go-Lucky | Morgans | Edward | Thomas [at the bottom] Duckworth ; 
edges cut ; wove paper. (6s.) 


IN PURSUIT OF SPRING 
In Pursuit of | Spring | By | Edward Thomas | Thomas Nelson and Sons | 
London, Edinburgh, Dublin | and New York 
Demy 8° (8}” x52"), 1-19®+frontispiece+guard, pp. 304; h.t.[1]; bl. [2]; 
t. [3] ; To | ‘‘ Dorothy | and | Vivian Locke Ellis”’ | || First published April 1914 
[4] ; ‘‘ Contents ” [5] ; bl. [6] ; ‘‘ List of illustrations. From drawings by Ernest 
Hazelhurst. [7] ; bl. [8] ; text 9-301 ; bl. [302-4]. 
Blue ribbed cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a double rule in blue- 
grey [in gilt] In Pursuit | of Spring | [device] | Edward Thomas ; the back 
bordered as the front [in gilt] In | Pursuit | of | Spring | Edward Thomas | [at 
the bottom] Nelson; top gilt, other edges uncut ; laid paper ; on the end-papers 
is a map, from Exeter to Leatherhead, in grey-green. 
Notes : (1) The six illustrations are pasted on grey-green paper. 
(2) The titles of the pictures are printed in blue-green upon the guards, and upon the title 
there is also a quotation. 


THE LIFE OF THE DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH 
The | Life of the Duke | of Marlborough | By | Edward Thomas | London | 
Chapman & Hall, | Ltd. | 1915 
Demy 8° (814” 53%"), a*B-T®U*-+frontispiece, pp. viiit+296; ht. [i]; 
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advts. [ii]; t. [iii]; imprint of the Westminster Press [iv]; To | “Thomas Seccombe” 
[v] ; bl. [vi] ; “‘ Contents ” vii ; “‘ List of Illustrations ” viii ; text 1-282 ; index 
[283]-294 (title ‘ Index ” [283] ; bl. [284]) ; advts. 295-6. 
Green cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a dark-green rule, [in dark- 
green] The Life of | The Duke of Marlborough | [§” rule] | Edward Thomas ; 
on the back, dark green rule [in gilt] The Life of | The Duke | of | Marlborough 
3” rule] | Edward | Thomas [at the bottom, in dark green] Chapman & Hall || 
top cut, other edges trimmed ; laid paper. (10s. 6d.) 
FOUR-AND-TWENTY BLACKBIRDS 
[in red Il. 1-2 and 6] Four-and-Twenty | Blackbirds | By | Edward Thomas | 
[device] | London | Duckworth & Co. | 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
WeCe 


Cr. 8° (78”x54") [a]*A-G8+8 leaves+coloured frontispiece, pp. viii--112 
[paged at the bottom]+16 ; h.t. [1] ; bl. [ii] ; t. [iii] ; “‘ First published 1915” 
and imprint of Turnbull & Spears [iv]; “To E.F. | and C. B.”’ [v] ; bl. [vi] ; 
“ Contents ” vii-viii ; text 1-111 ; bl. [112] ; advts. [1]-[16]. 
Blue cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a blind rule, within a circle of 
twenty-four blackbirds in black, [in gilt] Four | [ornt.] | Twenty | Blackbirds | 
By | Edward Thomas ; on the back cover, device in black in the left bottom 
corner ; the back bordered by a gilt rule, [in gilt] Four | and | Twenty | Black- | 
Birds | Edward | Thomas | [3 blackbirds in black] Duckworth ; edges cut ; 
wove paper. (2s. 6d.) 

THE FLOWERS I LOVE 
The Flowers I Love | A series of twenty-four drawings in colour by | Katherine 
Cameron | With an anthology of flower poems | selected by Edward Thomas | 
[illus.] | London ; T. C. & E. C. Jack, Ltd. | 35 Paternoster Row E.C. | and 
Edinburgh 
Super roy. 8° (103” x74”), [a]? A-L8, pp. xvi+176 [paged as xii and 82 (at 
the bottom), the blank leaves and those on which pictures are pasted not being 
numbered] ; h.t. 1. 1. of title [1] ; bl. [2] ; Frontispiece | Roses of Morning [3] ; 
bl. [4]-[1] ; frontispiece pasted on to [ii] ; t. [iii] ; “‘ Printed in Great Britain ” 
[iv] ; acknowledgements [v] ; bl. [vi] ; ‘‘ Contents ”’ vii-ix ; bl. [x]; “ List of 
plates ” [xi] ; bl. [xii] ; text 1-[85] ; bl. [86]-[88]. 
Brown paper boards, on the front cover [in gilt] conventional floral design [at 
the top] Flowers | I | . Love . [at the bottom] . Katherine . Cameron. [in the right 
corner] K.C. ; on the back (of blue watered silk) [in gilt] Flowers | I | Love | 
[ornt.] [at the bottom] T:C: & E:C |. Jack; gilt top, other edges uncut ; 


wove paper ; a blue ribbon marker ; (10s. 6d.) 


-A LITERARY PILGRIM IN ENGLAND 
A Literary Pilgrim | in England | By | Edward Thomas | Author of ‘‘ Maurice 
Maeterlinck ” | With eight illustrations in colour | and | twelve in monotone | 
Methuen & Co. Ltd. | 36 Essex Street W.C. | London 
Demy 8° (83” x 53”), [a]®1—20821%+[b]8*8 [leaf 5 is signed 2, it being the first 
of the second gathering of 8 inserted into the first gathering] ; + frontispiece+ 
tissue guard, pp. xii+232+32; h.t. [i]; bl. [ii]; t. [iii] ; “‘ First published in 
1917’ [iv] ; “To C. and F. Hobson” [v]; bl. [6]; ‘‘ Contents ” vii—viii ; bl. 
[xii] ; section t. [1] ; bl. [2] ; text 3-318 ; index 319-330; bl. [331] ; imprint of 
Billing and Sons [332]; advts. [1]-31; imprint of Morrison & Gibb dated 
D 5/4/20? 3 > big{321 
Royal blue cloth boards, the front cover bordered by a blind rule [in blind] 
A Literary Pilgrim | in England | Edward Thomas ; on the back [in gilt] [double 
rule] A | Literary | Pilgrim | in | England | Edward Thomas | [at the bottom] 
Methuen [double rule] ; top cut, other edges trimmed. (7s. 6d.) 


(To be continued). 
GWENDOLEN MURPHY 
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A CUL-DE-SAC 


(To the Editor of THe LONDON MERcuRY) 


IR,—Perhaps the cause of the modern movements described by Sir Reginald Blomfield 
in his entertaining article A Cul-de-Sac lies in the fact that at the present day more 
people than usual want, not to paint or write, but to be painters or writers : and expression- 
ism in the arts is above all things, labour-saving. To produce even a second-rate copy of 
the Discobolos or a Flemish picture needs discipline and hard work : to produce their 
twentieth-century equivalents demands not only an agony of self-immolating effort but, 
inborn gifts which no man can be sure of possessing until the work is done—if he is then. 
It is much easier to botch something together anyhow, and say that you are expressing 
yourself. (The fact that you have no self to express, or that the great artist generally 
wants to express something far bigger than himself, does not matter.) I cannot, myself, 
draw or model anything except a scalene triangle or a rather defective orange : but the 
other day in a friend’s studio I sat down for fun and produced a version of the model 
which was certainly not in the least like her, but which I am prepared to bet heavily any 
of the “‘ advanced ” coteries would have accepted as a serious work of art if it had been 
presented to them with the right solemnity. After all, as I told my hooting audience, 
nobody could prove I hadn’t seen the poor girl that way ! If you give me a dab of plas- 
ticine I can do “ African ”’ sculpture with anybody in Europe, but I couldn’t, to save my 
life, model the cat. So in my own trade : I have never cared a damn about being a writer, 
and don’t now: in the words of the classics, “ it’s a mug’s game.” But writing, in one 
form or another, is at any rate what I make my living by. And I find that (though it is 
more fun) it demands much harder work to state a concept clearly in three words than to 
emit thirty that “‘ express ”? what comes into my mind when I think about it. ‘“‘ African 
sculpture” or the methods of Miss Gertrude Stein give me far less trouble than the 
attempt to write a quite trifling novelette that shall have form, lucidity, and a certain point : 
and they would leave me far more time for talking about ‘‘ my art ’—and incidentally, 
a much louder reputation. The big people find it difficult to comprehend these follies : 
but a second-rater like myself can at least understand their temptation : and the people 
who are worse artists than I am (I am a modest woman, but I am also a publisher’s 
reader) may be forgiven for falling in head and ears. The late Dr. Horatio Brown once 
told an aggressively ‘“‘ modern ”’ artist that he painted ugliness because beauty was too 
_ difficult ; and the artist was very annoyed. But is it not mere human nature to belittle 
the things we cannot do, and exaggerate the importance of those we can ? And our modern 
' mechanistic semi-civilisation has brought mass-suggestion to a very potent level, with the 
entertaining result that it is very ‘‘ daring ” to be exactly like one’s neighbours, and Mrs. 
Jones, going all out to show how original she is, must copy Mrs. Smith’s originalities as 
closely as possible, in case the latter does not recognise them !—Yours, etc., 
AGNES Mure MAackeENzZIz. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


have, for the hour preceding this present dipping of my pen into the inkpot, 
been running over with a variety of feelings (mostly pleasurable) the pages of a 
stalwart volume that has just reached me—Dr. Arthur G. Kennedy’s A Biblto- 
graphy of Writings on the English Language from the Beginning of Printing to the 
End of 1922. Dr. Kennedy is Associate Professor of English in Stanford University, 
and his work is published in America, by the Harvard and Yale University Presses 
in combination. In Great Britain the publishers are the Oxford University Press, 
and the price is £5 5s., or, as Mr. Milford’s slip more copiously expresses the sum, 
one hundred and five shillings. My feelings as I look at this prodigious work are, as 
I have already said, mixed. It is, for instance, something of a shock to find a reference 
to a person of the name of Rich. B. Sheridan, and to realise that this is intended to 
refer to the author of The School for Scandal. We are, however, spared Perc. B. 
Shelley and Ed. W. Gosse. Against this I have to set a natural elation (and, I must add, 
surprise) at finding myself referred to no less than twice in a work of such importance 
as Dr. Kennedy’s, for I have never fancied myself as a linguistic authority—indeed 
I find that correctness is a most elusive quality in either spelling or grammar, My 
elation is, however, damped by finding my name printed wrongly in each case, and 
myself converted, in the index, into two persons. May I take this opportunity of 
assuring Dr. Kennedy that I am one person and one only ? I earnestly beg of him 
not to make two of me, for, indeed, I find it quite hard enough to justify my existence 
as one person, and should hate to have the responsibility for justifying two careers 
thrown upon my shoulders. This same index of authors, furthermore, mixes my, 
feelings in another way, for I do not know whether to feel pride or despair in the fact 
that so large a number of those who have written about the English language, and 
especially of those who have done so voluminously, bear foreign names. It is, indeed, 
very remarkable that a large majority of those who have long entries in this Index 
should be of non-British extraction at least. Let me pick out some of those with the 
longest entries to their credit. There are, for instance, Gustav Binz, Erik Bjorkmann, 
Karl D. Bilbring, Eilert Ekwall, Johann Ellinger, Max Forster, George Hempl, 
Ferdinand Holthausen, Wilhelm Horn, Otto Jespersen, Friedrich Kluge, Karl Luick, 
Otto B. Schlutter, Arnold Schéer, Wilhelm Viétor, Richard P. Wiilker, and Julius 
Zupitza. All these bear foreign names, and the only English-sounding names, having 
similarly long entries, that can be set against them are James W. Bright, Albert S. 
Cook, Brander Matthews, W. W. Skeat, Henry Sweet, and Noah Webster. That 
seems to me a highly curious and interesting state of affairs, and, as I remarked 
earlier, it produces in me mixed feelings. Nothing but unmixed admiration is aroused 
in me, however, when I consider the immense amount of labour which Dr. Kennedy 
must have put into the compilation of this book. There are in it over thirteen thousand 
entries, which are arranged (generally chronologically) under suitable headings, and 
sub-headings, which are too numerous to set forth in detail here. The compiler, in 
his preface, tells us that his book “‘ has a two-fold purpose: to provide for all students 
a suitable but complete book of reference, and, at the same time, to assist those special 
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students who may desire to follow the history of linguistic investigation in this field.” 
The chronological arrangement, which is usually adopted, makes it easy for a student 
either to see what are the most recent writings in any subject, or to follow out the way 
in which any branch of the study of the English language has developed. One of the 
most generally interesting sections, I suppose, is that devoted to modern English dic- 
tionaries, which—by the way—ought to make an attractive subject for some book- 
collector to affect. Dr. Kennedy’s chronological arrangement displays admirably the 
history of English lexicography, though, of course, the scope of his book permits his 
giving no more than comparatively brief entries. The first English dictionary (ex- 
cluding inter-lingual dictionaries) was Robert Cawdrey’s A Table Alphabetical, 
conteyning and teaching the true writing and understanding of hard usuall English words 
borrowed from the Hebrew, Greeke, etc., which was first printed in 1604, and had reached 
a third edition by 1613. Then, in 1616, came John Bullokar’s An English Expositor (of 
which the fourteenth edition appeared as lateas 1731), and,in 1623, Henry Cockeram’s 
The English Dictionarte, which continued to be reprinted until 1670. The fifties of the 
seventeenth century saw the publication of three new dictionaries, ‘Thomas Blount’s 
Glossographia, 1656, J. Cowell’s The Interpreter, 1658, and Edward Phillips’ The New 
World of English Words, 1658. Of Cowell’s work only one edition seems to have 
appeared, but those of Blount and Phillips went on appearing until 1717 and 1720 
respectively. The remainder of the century saw the publication of dictionaries by 
John Wilkins, Elisha Coles (whose English Dictionary had a life lasting from 1676 to 
1732), John Dunbar and T. Goodman, and there was also, in 1689, the anonymous 
Gazophylacium Anglicanum, reprinted in 1691 as A New English Dictionary. In the 
early eighteenth century came the books of J. K. (1702, he may have been the same 
as another lexicographer, John Kersey, whose dictionary appeared in 1708), Edward 
Cocker (1704), and others ; but all these, and all the seventeenth-century dictionaries, 
were in effect superseded when, in 1721, Nathan Bailey published the first edition of 
An Universal Etymological English Dictionary, a work which went through a multitude 
of editions in the next ninety years, and was certainly the most important pre-John- 
sonian dictionary of our language. It was, indeed, a copy of the 1730 folio edition of 
Bailey’s Dictionary which Samuel Johnson used “ as the foundation of his labours ” 
for his own great Dictionary of the English Language which appeared, in two folio 
volumes, in 1755. It was Johnson who first illustrated the use of words by quotations 
from standard writers, and with him lexicography entered on its modern stage, which 
has a multitude of names—the greatest of which are Noah Webster and Sir James 
Murray—to adorn it. There is nothing like a catalogue for clarifying one’s ideas, and 
showing one the anatomy of a subject. Therefore, I conceive, Dr. Kennedy’s com- 
pilation will be of the greatest service to students of the English language, and, also, 
to collectors of certain kinds of English books. 


ROM the current number of the Bodleian Quarterly Record I reprint the following 
list of the Byron desiderata of the library :— 
LORD BYRON (1788-1824). LIST II. 

Ode on the Star of the Legion of Honour, [&c.]. New York, 1816. 

Fare thee well. March 18, 1816 ; April 4, 1816; April 7, 1816. 

A Sketch from Private Life. March 30, 1816. 

Fare thee well, A Sketch. [&c.]. Lond. (Sherwood &c.), 1816 ; Bristol, 1816 ; Edin- 
burgh, 1816. 

The Prisoner of Chillon, [&c.]. Lausanne, 1818 ; Lond., 1824. 

Monody on the Death of Sheridan. Lond., 1817 ; 1818. 
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Manfred. 2nd ed., Lond., 1817 ; Lond., 1824 ; Phila., 1817 ; New York, 1817. 

The Lament of Tasso. First 6 eds., Lond., 1817-18. 

Beppo. 2nd, 4th, 5th, and 7th eds., Lond., 1818; 8th ed., Lond., 1819 ; Boston, 
1818 ; Paris, 1821. 

Three Poems, not included in the Works. Lond., 1818. 

Mazeppa. Paris, 1819 and 1822 ; Boston, 1819 ; Lond., 1824. 

Don Juan, Cantos I-II. Copy of the 4° ed., Lond. (Onwhyn), 1819 ; do., Lond. 

(Sherwin), 1820 ; New ed., Lond. (Davison), 1820 ; 1822. 

Cantos III-V. Lond. (Sherwin), 1821 ; (Davison), 1822. . 

Cantos I-V. Lond. (Benbow), 1822 ; (Hodgson), 1822 ; 1823 ; (Griffin), [1823]. 

Cantos VI-VIII. Lond. (Hunt), 1823, 8° ; (Dugdale), 1823. 

Cantos [IX-XI. Lond. (Hunt), 1823, 8°. 

Cantos XII-XIV. Lond. (Hunt), 1823, 8° ; (for the booksellers), 1823 ; Paris, 

1824. 

Cantos XV-XVI. Lond. (for the booksellers), 1824 ; (Hunt), 1824, 8° ; Paris, 

1824. 

Marino Faliero. Phila., 1821 ; Paris, 1821. 

The Prophecy of Dante. Phila., 1821 ; Paris, 1821. 

Sardanapalus, [&c.]. Boston, 1822. 

Cain. 2nd ed., Lond. (Carlile), qsaee (prapy Hi: ie 1822 ; (Benbow), 1824 ; 
New York, 1822 ; Paris, 1822. 

The Two Foscari. New York. 1922); Paris, 1822, 

Heaven and Earth. Paris, 1823 ; bond: 1824. 

Vision of Judgment. Paris, 1822. 

Werner. Paris, 1823. 

The Island. Paris, 1823 ; New York, 1823. 

The Age of Bronze. 3rd ed., Lond., 1823. 

The Deformed Transformed. Paris, 1824. 

Poetical Works. 2 vols., Phila., 1813 ; 3 vols., Phila., 1816 ; 2 vols., Boston, 1814 ; 
3 vols., New York, 1815 ; 4 vols., New York, 1820. 

Works. Lond. eds. (Murray)—4 vols., (and 2 vols.), 1815 ; 5 vols., 1817; 8 vols., 
1818 ; 3 vols., 1819 ; 5 vols., 1821 ; 4 vols., 1823 ; Paris (Galignani), 6 vols., 1818 ; 
6 vols., 1819 ; 12 vols., 1823 ; (Louis), 5 vols., 1821 ; (Baudry), 12 vols., 1822-4 ; 
Leipzig, 13 vols., 1818-22 & Zwickau, 6 vols., 1819 ; Brussels, 7 vols., 1819. 


I trust that any book-lover who can fill any of these gaps, and feels disposed to do 
so, will communicate with Bodley’s Librarian, at Oxford. 


ROM Messrs. Dulau & Co., of 34-36 Margaret Street, W.1., I have received two 

bibliographical publications, which must be mentioned in these notes. The first 
—to begin with the smaller book—is Bibliographies of the First Editions of Books by 
Aldous Huxley and T, F. Powys, compiled by Messrs. P. H. Muir and B. van Thal, 
of which 550 copies, for sale at three shillings and sixpence each, have been printed. 
Both the compilers are responsible for the bibliography of Mr. Powys, but that of 
Mr. Huxley is the work of Mr. Muir alone. In each case there is given, besides that 
which one would expect from the title-page, a list of contributions to periodicals. Mr. 
Powys’s pieces of this kind number only twenty in all, and are limited to four periodi- 
cals—The Nation, The Calendar of Modern Letters, The New Coterie, and The New 
Leader. Mr. Huxley,on the other hand, has done a very great deal of literary journ- 
alism, and has scattered his articles in a great many unexpected places. A Prefatory 
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Note expresses the fear that this list of Mr. Huxley’s periodical writings may be 
incomplete ; but even if that should prove to be so, Mr. Muir may congratulate him- 
self on having got together a great deal of information, and on having rescued from 
probable oblivion the very fact that many of these minor pieces of Mr. Huxley’s 
exist.'As I said in a recent note on another modern bibliography, this recording of 
periodical writing is probably the most important part of the bibliographising of 
contemporary writers, for the information recorded is of a rapidly perishable kind. 
I suppose the rarest of the actual books described in these bibliographies is Mr. 
Huxley’s Jonah, a sixteen-page pamphlet of which fifty copies were printed privately 
at Christmas, 1917. The collations given by Messrs. Muir and van Thal are full and 
admirable in method, and their little book has been very well printed upon good 


paper. 


HE larger of Messrs. Dulau’s two books, referred to at the beginning of the last 

paragraph, is Mr. Philip Gosse’s A Bibliography of the Works of Capt. Charles 
Johnson. Ordinary copies of this book are for sale at ten shillings each, but the first 
twenty-five copies of the edition (which consists of one hundred and fifty copies) are on 
handmade paper and are signed by the compiler. I have no note of the price of these 
special copies. Johnson was the author or reputed author of only two works, A General 
History of the Pyrates and A General History of the Highwaymen, and Mr. Gosse’s aim 
has been to describe every edition of either of these books, or of any considerable 
excerpt from them, for they were often reprinted only in part. In all he has been 
able to include sixty-four editions, beginning in 1724 and ending in 1926, and these 
he has arranged chronologically and described pretty fully. I don’t know whether 
Mr. Gosse is lucky or unlucky in the fact that the beginning of his bibliography is 
haunted by a book so ghostly that it only finds its way into his preface. Probably he 
is to be held lucky, for its existence leaves him something, and something of the 
first importance if it really exists, to search for. Briefly the case is this. The accepted 
first edition of the Pyrates is that published in London by Rivington in the year 
1724—and itself a very rare book indeed ; but in Isaiah Thomas’s History of Print- 
ing in America, 1874, mention is made of an edition printed by William Bradford, of 
New York, in 1723. This reference is all that is known of the New York, 1723, 
edition, and Mr. Gosse says that he feels “ justified in still describing the earlier [1.e. 
-Rivington’s] of the 1724 London editions as the first.”” However, I suppose he cannot 
avoid sometimes wondering whether the 1723 edition ever existed, or whether it is a 
ghost that never was anything but a ghost. Mr. Gosse is setting a most admirable 
example to book-collectors. He is a busy man, and his collection is only his hobby, 
but he does the thing properly, and has given his avocation a value by chronicling its 
results in the three books—The Pirate’s Who’s Who, My Pirate Library, and the 
present bibliography—which he has up to now published. It is much to be desired 
that other collectors would take their hobbies as seriously, work them out as thoroughly, 
and publish their results from time to time, as Mr. Gosse does. 
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MAIOLI, CANEVARI AND OTHERS. ByG.D.Hosson. Benn. £3 135. 6d. 
BOOK BINDINGS. Maggs Bros., Conduit St., W. 


HE history of bookbinding has not produced many critical writers on that subject 

in England. Several attractive picture-books illustrating bindings have appeared, 
admirable in their display of colour, but giving little more than descriptions of par- 
ticular bindings and brief notices of the original owners, when known, together with 
a few historical notes. Mr. Weale, in his catalogue of rubbings of bookbindings at 
South Kensington, was one of the first to lay foundations for the study of bindings. 
In 1894 Mr. Herbert P. Horne published The Bindings of Books: an Essay in the History 
of Gold-tooled Bindings, a work which is still one of the best on the subject; and Mr. 
Madan in his Oxford Books gave material assistance by printing a list of binders and 
others engaged in the book trade in Oxford from about 1200 to 1650. With the study 
of documents more specialized books appeared, like Mr. G. J. Gray’s Early Cambridge 
Bindings, which was fortified by a smaller work containing the wills and inventories 
of Cambridge binders. Nor must the incidental contributions of the late Mr. E. 
Gordon Duff be forgotten, since in The Great Mearne Myth he dealt one of the 
heaviest blows the School of Bland Assumption has received. 

Mr. Hobson ranks himself with the historical school, and adopts the attitude 
indicated by Henry Bradshaw: ‘‘ The quiet building up of facts, the habit of patiently 
watching a book, and listening while it tells you its own story, must tend to produce 
a solid groundwork of knowledge, which alone leads to that sober confidence before 
which both negative assumption and ungrounded speculation, however brilliant, 
must ultimately fall.”” Moreover, although he deals with some of the finest examples 
of bookbinding, Mr. Hobson keeps his enthusiasm well under control. Rarely is 
such impartiality found as is displayed in this volume. The author succeeds in being 
in turn detective, counsel for the prosecution, counsel for the defence, and judge ; 
and he thoroughly enjoys it. 

His book, Maiolt, Canevari and Others, a finely printed volume with 64 plates, con- 
sists of five separate essays of which the fourth and fifth are connected in subject-matter. 
The first essay deals with a group of Italian bindings, decorated with plaquettes, 
that is, ornamented with medallions made from the moulds from which plaquettes 
were cast. Although some of these bindings have in the past been described and 
reproduced individually, Mr. Hobson is the first writer to treat them as a group. Of 
theelevenexamples described eight belonged to Jean Grolier. In Mr. Hobson’s opinion 
they were all produced in North Italy (1504-1521), and those which bear marks of 
Grolier’s ownership were actually bound for him and not, as is usually assumed, 
bought by him ready bound. 

The second essay, on sixteenth-century bindings with architectural decoration, 
deals with a remarkable group of which twelve examples are known. Only one is in 
England, on a copy of Tagault’s De chirurgica institutione (Paris, 1543) in the British 
Museum ; this, although retooled and “ refreshed,” is nevertheless accepted as genuine 
by Mr. Hobson. Three reasons are adduced for their being Italian, and five for a 
French provenance, France securing the honour, therefore, by a majority of two. 

The third essay, entitled ‘‘ Thomae Maioli et Amicorum”’, shows Mr. Hobson’s 
method at its best. Thomas Maioli has always been something of a mystery. 
Hitherto he has only been known from his name appearing on a group of bindings 
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executed either in Italy or France. Mr. Horne could only say of him: “ Of the 
history of this collector, nothing is known, except that he enjoyed the conversation 
of Grolier, and that he was still living in 1555.” No fewer than eighty-nine of his 
bindings are here described, divided into seven groups according to the style of 
decoration and the stamps employed. After a minute examination of the bindings 
and their end-papers, and an investigation of the name “‘ Maioli ” and the monogram 
THOMAEILSRN (?), Mr. Hobson presents seven facts which can be inferred with 
reasonable certainty about the original owner of the books, namely (1) That his 
Christian name was Thomas, (2) That his surname could be latinized as Maiolus, (3) 
That all his bindings but one are Parisian work of about 1550-1565, (4) That he was 
living in 1564, but died or ceased collecting soon afterwards, (5) That his library was 
dispersed in France, (6) That he lived in Northern France between 1550 and 1565, 
and (7) That he knew Grolier. It remained for Mr. Seymour de Ricci to suggest the 
person who, in all probability, was the original owner—Thomas Mahieu, Secretary 
to Catherine de’ Medici from 1549 to 1560. 

The last two essays deal with Apollonio Filareto and his bindings, and the Canevari 
myth. In the latter essay Mr. Hobson disposes of Canevari very much as Gordon 
Duff disposed of Mearne. The so-called Canevari bindings are decorated with medal- 
lions representing Apollo and Pegasus. The attribution was apparently first made 
in 1861, when a certain anonymous cataloguer associated them with Mecenate (thought 
to be a misunderstood reference to Maecenas), Canevari and Cangiani. But it was 
the notorious Libri who popularized the Canevari connexion, with the definite object, 
it is stated, of getting better prices for his books. Mr. Hobson makes out a very strong 
case for their owner having been Pier Luigi Farnese, the son of Alessandro Farnese, 
afterwards Pope Paul III. Some useful advice is given respecting the detection of 
modern forgeries of these bindings which are said to have been manufactured in con- 
siderable numbers in Italy from 1883 to 1892. 

Mr. Hobson has produced, in Mazolt, Canevari and Others, a very important con- 
tribution to the history of the craft of bookbinding. We would venture to suggest, 
however, that a little more care devoted to proof-reading would have avoided such 
errors as “‘ Vitae duodecim vicecomitum Mediolain principum, Paris, R. Stephenus, 
1549” ; ‘ Herodotus. Historiarum ” ; ‘‘ Marechal duc de Grammont ”. 

If the collector of bindings now wishes to know what he will have to pay for such 
_treasures as are described by Mr. Hobson, he can turn to Messrs. Maggs’s 
recently published catalogue of bookbindings, an elaborate production containing 
208 pages and 116 plates. Prefixed to the catalogue is a note on the art of bookbinding 
by Joseph Cundall (fl. A.D. 1880), in which the following amazing statement occurs : 
“In England, leather book-binding may be said, generally, to have come into use with 
the invention of printing and to have brought with it the art of stamping with gold 
and blind tools. The earliest of these tools generally represent figures, such as Jesus 
Christ, St. Paul, the Virgin, coats of arms, legends, and monograms, according to the 
contents of the book.” The catalogue includes excellent examples from famous 
collections and says much for the enterprise of Messrs. Maggs, but it is sad to see 
ordinary English 16th-century panel-stamp bindings, ornamented with the royalarms, 
still described as from the library of Henry VIII, while it is amusing to find one of 
Mr. Hobson’s Farnese bindings in the catalogue, with a full reference to Maioli, 
Canevari and Others, described as from the celebrated collection of Demetrio Canevari 
with no hint as to the opinion of the authority quoted. As a trade designation 
‘“‘ Canevari” will probably survive for many years to come. 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


MODERN NORWEGIAN ARCHITECTURE 


AM just returned from Norway. Unlike the architecture of the Sister Nation 

the new Norwegian buildings offer little inspiration to other peoples. The best 

new building in Oslo is a church for the Swedish colony which I was told was 

designed by Professor Wahlman of Stockholm. Set upon the edge of a stone © 
quarry and standing upon a hill, the tower of this church rises from the high roof of 
the nave and from the lower domestic houses which are about it, and which appear 
to have been built at the same time. The whole is a sane and inspiring group. 
Within, the building gives the very architecture we have all been seeking either to 
see or to provide for many years past. Its arrangement, fittings and decoration are 
all beautiful to look at and are all the outcome of modern building methods. 
Tradition plays its right part, signs of conscious revival are not to be seen and 
there is no attempt to carry “‘ Art” into the undiscovered future. ‘The new com- 
mercial buildings still labour heavily under the ‘‘ New-Art”’ style of pre-war German 
work. 'The domestic architecture is interesting. ‘The suburban houses are for the 
most part of timber and are well planned and pleasant to live in. They are suggest- 
ive of American houses of the same class, but have the higher finish and the sense 
of permanence to which we are accustomed in this country. 


EXHIBITION OF MODERN BRITISH ARCHITECTURE AT THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE Exhibition of Modern British Architecture held in the Galleries of the 

R.I.B.A. is just about to close (3rd June). I visited the Galleries the day 
after the opening ceremony and found only four other people there. The lack of 
interest shown by the public in architecture is not encouraging to those who spend — 
the greater part of their lives in an endeavour to do good work. To build a good 
house is a more complicated thing than to paint a good picture or to cut a fine statue, 
and if the building is truly successful it is just as much a work of art ; yet for some 
obscure reason the public still takes little interest in this subject. 

Generally speaking, the photographs shown at the Exhibition still prove that in 
England the art of building houses is ata high level. Going round the rooms, I was again 
and again stopped by some example of this kind of building, because of its excellence. 
“ Croach’s ” by Mr. Basil Oliver is one of these. “ Raspit Hall” by Messrs. Bailey, 
Scott and Beresford is another ; these attracted my attention particularly. Mr. John 
D. Clark, who is experimenting with a new kind of window arrangement, has shown two 
examples of his work, “ Field Place ” and ‘‘ Ockendens,” both of them interesting. 
Messrs. de Soissons and Kenyon show very pleasant houses at Welwyn Garden City, 
and Mr. C. H. James, whose work has been noted before in these pages, exhibits 
four small houses built at Hampstead. Mr. Braxton Sinclair’s ‘‘' The Residence ”’ is 
also good. 

Commercial buildings on the other hand do not hold so high a position as do 
dwellings. In fact only one of this class is of such quality as would encourage me to 
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recommend a stranger to go and see it as an example of what England can do. I refer 
to Bouverie House, Fleet Street, by Messrs. Campbell Jones. 

There are not many photographs of churches shown in the Exhibition. The church 
of the English Martyrs at Birmingham by Sandy and Norris is good. The chapel for 
New Kensington Borough Cemetry, Gunnersbury, by Knapp-Fisher, Powell and 
Russell is an interesting building, and I expect will look very much better in reality than 
in the drawing which was shown. I hope it will be built, for I should like to see what it 
will look like in fact. Mr. Butler’s church at Ruislip all but deserves the adjective excel- 
lent. Perhaps the architect had not the courage to realise his own intentions in the 
building or it may be that his clients, in the way that clients have, hindered him from 
doing so. Although I cannot regard the building as being entirely successful it is one of 
those which make the architect wish to build in the same manner, more strongly, with. 
fewer hesitating apologies to convention. There was also a photograph of Mr. O. P. 
Milne’s Eleventh Church of Christ Scientist, which has already been described in 
these pages, but the photograph was disappointing. I thought that St. Columba’s 
Church, by Messrs. Temple, Moore and Moore was a building which one would be 
pleased to find flanking a street. On the whole it is a good Exhibition, and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects should be thanked for giving us an opportunity of 
seeing what is being done. 


PUBLICATIONS - 


THE IMPERIAL PALACES OF PEKING. By Osvatp Siren. Paris: Vanoest. 
Eight Guineas the set of three. 


THE SAFETY OF S. PAUL’S. By Tue Revp. Canon S. A. ALEXANDER. 
Murray. 2s. 6d. 


HUNTINGDONSHIRE : THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON HISTORIC 
MONUMENTS, ENGLAND. H.M. Stationery Office. 353s. 


N January of this year I referred to the first part of Osvald Siren’s monumental 

work on the Palaces of Peking. I have now received the second and third parts. 
These contain the majority of the photographs which are described in the text of the 
first book. Now that Chinese affairs are in mind, these descriptions of the mag- 
nificent architecture of a highly civilized people are welcome, the more so because, 
learning bad manners from the European races, it is more than likely that the Chinese 
will allow the neglect from which these palaces suffer to continue until only the 
memory of their greatness would have remained, had not Mr. Siren’s work appeared 
in the nick of time. It is awful to think of the disasters that have fallen on this country. 
First, when the western troops sacked Peking at the time of the Boxer rising, and 
now again when the stupid conflict of generals seems likely to destroy what is left of 
a noble civilization. The Chinese people will survive, but with the disappearance of 
their ancient system of government and their age-long customs, these buildings have 
small chance of continued existence. The book is not one for the ordinary purse, but 
the architecture there illustrated will be a pleasure to all. It is needless for me to 
praise this architecture. It has the qualities of the movable Chinese works of art for 
which the millionaires of England and America so enthusiastically compete. It com- 
bines the order and balance of the architecture of Greece with the romance and 
surprising originality that the English masons and carpenters gave to the buildings. 
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of our land in the fourteenth century. Lucky is he who possesses these volumes. 

Canon Alexander’s book on the safety of St. Paul’s does not add to our knowledge 
of this debated subject. It contains no new matter except an introduction of nine 
pages. The remainder of the volume is made up of four addresses delivered by the 
author in 1922 and 1923 and of the statement he submitted to the Royal Commission 
on Cross-River Traffic and of the now well-known experts’ reports. I had hoped to 
read something that would at once set at rest the doubts which are felt as to the success 
of the repair methods now being employed, but was disappointed. Indeed, this does 
not appear to have been Canon Alexander’s object, for he states that the book is 
written to show that our generation has not been neglectful of its noble heritage. I 
feel sure that the Canon could not have meant this. It is certain that his interest lies 
not in the reputation of a generation, but in the maintenance of St. Paul’s. It is not 
enough to know that funds for the work have been generously provided ; it is more 
important to make sure that the work done with that money fits the needs of the case. 
And this is still in doubt. Canon Alexander must be aware of these doubts, and he 
must know that they are expressed by men competent to speak. Of late years the 
specialized study given to the repair of great buildings has been materially advanced 
by the Ancient Monuments Department of His Majesty’s Office of Works. It is 
known that that Department is uneasy as regards the work in progress. The Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings is not assured that the remedial methods 
will be successful. No use has been made of the experience of Mr. William Harvey and 
there is no evidence to show that his most instructive experiments have received the 
consideration that they deserve. A full analytical study of the whole building and 
the meaning of the various signs of failure does not appear to exist; though the 
experts have collected much evidence of importance with regards to separate parts. 
The Dean and Chapter are in a responsible and difficult position. It may well be that 
they cannot satisfy every individual, but as yet they have not gained public confidence. 
It is probable, however, that they would do so if they were to demand the opinion 
of the Ancient Monuments Board, which the 1913 Act of Parliament provides 
shall be given. 

The tenth volume of the Inventory of the ancient monuments of England is con- 
cerned with the County of Huntingdon. It would be difficult to make this series 
better and certainly the price could not be less. On the receipt of each one of these 
books I have a desire to persuade everyone I know to procure a copy. It seems to be 
a moral duty to do so. Comparatively few people realize how very rich each county 
still is in fine old buildings, or how valuable they are. These books illustrate both 
facts. Were they widely known and widely acquired they would do more to ensure 
the continued existence of these monuments than is possible for even the most ener- 
getic Society. It is easy thus in a few sentences to recommend a book, but it is far 
more difficult to describe its contents. The Huntingdonshire volume contains over 
650 illustrations of churches, cottages, castles, inns, barns, bridges, Roman houses 
and milestones, ancient crosses, heraldry and earthworks. There are 311 pages of 
text which take the form of a plain description of what exists. The volume is alto- 
gether welcome. It seems presumption to congratulate the Commissioners on the 
excellence of their work. One unimportant criticism only I have to offer, namely, it 
is not always clear from the text whether the dates attributed to the buildings are 
drawn from contemporary documents or from the evidence in the work itself. Perhaps, 
however, there are reasons why this distinction cannot be made, though at first sight 
it must appear to be desirable. 
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FICTION 


PORTRAIT OF CLARE. By Francis Brett Younc. Heinemann. 15s. 


THE?ZSPANISH FARM TRILOGY, 1914-1918. By R. H. Mottram. Chatto & 
Windus. Ios. 


THE OLD COUNTESS. By Anne Douctas Sepcwicx. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
RESPECTABILITY. By Bonun Lyncu. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
THE WHITE HEN. By Perer Traitt. Faber & Gwyer. 7s. 6d. 


Tis quite true that the first sight of Mr. Brett Young’s new book has rather the 

effect of dismaying the intending reader. Dickens, one feels, did write novels as 
long, but at least they were broken to the readers of his time in parts. But this is a very 
unreasonable reaction. It is as easy, perhaps easier, to read one novel which is the 
length of three as three of the ordinary length. And the modern novelist does very 
often deny himself opportunities by denying himself space in which to move. Our 
stories are frequently fashioned to fit, with as stern a hand as any leading article. So 
many authors, something warns us, cannot possibly find so many subjects on which 
the first and the last words can be said within limits so strict, and something of the 
same uneasiness descends on the authors themselves. It would be wrong, then, to 
indulge in even the friendliest gibe at the result of Mr. Brett Young’s courage, and 
_indeed no reader who has persevered beyond say the twentieth page is likely to do so. 
He has a subject, he has begun to treat it at the most suitable point, he has gone on 
until it is finished and there he has stopped. 

What is astonishing is that the reader who has come to the end is not left with any 
impression of unusual length. This fact implies both praise of Mr. Brett Young and 
a statement of limitations. His story tells of Clare, whom we first see on her last 
return from school to the house of her grandfather, a doctor and a militant Liberal 
atheist. We see her conflicts with her spinster aunt, her early religious stirrings, and 
her marriage, while still very young, to the son of a local industrial magnate. She bears 
a son : her husband goes to the Boer War and dies at Bloemfontein of enteric. After 
some ten years of widowhood, she marries again—the family solicitor, who is a good 
many years older than herself. She endures his unfamiliar ways and his narrow house- 
hold for a little while, then, because he is harsh with her son, breaks away and returns 
to the country house where she spent her first married life. Her son grows up, more 
or less, and becomes a soldier in the Great War. She meets, forms a friendship with, 
finally falls in love with, one of her son’s commanding officers. After the war, when 
her son has imprudently married this gentleman’s rather unsatisfactory daughter, he 
and Clare decide that they must get married. Her second husband, now broken in 
health and fortune, agrees to be divorced. The book ends with the final portrait of 
Clare : 

Opposite her, on the tramcar window, a dark advertisement turned the glass into a 
mirror. She saw reflected in it the image of a small, neat, grey-haired woman with 
delicate hands, that clutched a bag of black watered silk and a blue tram-ticket, a 
gentle mouth, which had known sorrow, and happy eyes, that were still full of tears. 


One has known a story of no less content done briskly in well under the hundred- 
thousand words. But Mr. Brett Young, writing, I should think (I have made no exact 
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calculations) something like four times as much, produces no greater effect of length. 
Clare’s life, as it did for her, glides by the reader. Episodes the length of an ordinary 
novel take their place here and seem to occupy no greater number of pages than they ° 
would as parts of an ordinary novel. This means that Mr. Brett Young is inside his 
subject, that he has made her as real to us, and as moving of us, as if she were one of 
our friends. It means also that the grace and precision of his writing never fail and 
are never allowed to grow monotonous. But, while he avoids the impression of 
excessive length, he never creates a feeling of impressive breadth. Other novelists 
who have allowed themselves so much space have often with it made a whole new 
world for us. Mr. Brett Young has not done so. His Clare is at best a narrow vessel 
which will not contain even one man’s idea of the universe of living things. And, 
when one considers it so, one wonders whether it was worth lavishing on her so many, 
many words, put together with so much sensitive vividness and truth. I am tempted 
to say that it is a fine book, and leave it at that—for it is a fine book. But Mr. Brett 
Young has attempted pictures of a greater life than this in a shorter compass, and has 
by so little not succeeded in them, that his more successful picture, of a lesser life, 
done on a larger scale, seems almost like an ironical reply to one’s hopes of him. 
Perhaps he has here measured his genius against a new technique and will presently 
give us the great book which he certainly has in him. He is probably tired of hearing 
what ambitions his well-wishers have for him, but these ambitions are as active and 
as large as ever. 

Mr. Mottram’s Spanish Farm Trilogy has as formidable an appearance as Mr. Brett 
Young’s book, but it is in fact three full novels and three short stories. I think the 
novels, with which most of us are acquainted already, gain something by being re- 
printed together and by the addition of the short stories. The last, The Stranger, 
makes a good epilogue, introducing a welcome note of sentiment and wistfulness. 
Mr. Galsworthy seems a little perplexed by Mr. Mottram’s method and quotes him- 
self as thinking : ‘“‘ The fellow didn’t seem to be trying for any form but he did bring 
it off.”” I should say that it was one of the most successful pieces of impressionism ever 
achieved and that Mr. Mottram knew what he was about when he adopted the method, 
knew that the general texture of the war in the West could not be rendered in any 
other way. He is a patient impressionist, as patient and industrious as one of his 
civilian soldiers determined only to get the war over in as orderly a way as possible. 
But, though he makes his picture by an infinity of small strokes, added one at a time, 
at the end it stands out with brilliant verisimilitude. The subject is one so much by 
itself that one can hardly guess to what he will turn now that he has finished it. But 
it will be surprising if so remarkable a talent does not find itself a new theme. 

The new book by Mrs. de Selincourt seems to me to be more interesting than her 
rather over-praised Little French Girl, if by no means so good as her under-praised 
Adrienne Toner. The title is correctly taken from the one character of real importance 
in the book : unfortunately this one person is not really essential to the bones of the 
story. The loves of Marthe and Graham would have followed much the course they 
did if there had never been any Madame de Lamouderie. And the course they follow 
is not really very satisfactory. There is a weakness in letting Marthe end an intolerably 
painful situation by suicide. It is improbable that she was the person to do so and, in | 
any case, it makes a sadly feeble semblance of a happy ending. Mrs. de Selincourt 
is faithful for a long time to life’s mercilessness but lacks the courage, which she 
represents both Graham and Marthe. as possessing, to carry things through. The 
facile tragedy of sudden death is much easier to handle than the continued tragedy of 
life with remorse, which was her alternative. It is too easy for a novelist of her 
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undoubted powers and of her usual courage. But the old Countess herself is a wonder- 
ful study. Mrs. de Selincourt lets her reveal herself to the reader just as Graham 
and Jill discovered her—grande dame and deéclassée, at once, pitiful and malignant 
and fascinating. It is, perhaps, a narrow piece of work compared with the subtle and 
various portrait of Adrienne Toner, but within its limits, it is perfect. 

The implication of the title of this, Mr. Bohun Lynch’s best book so far, is that, 
as one of his characters says, ‘‘ Respectability wins—all along the line.” But as, in 
his story, it doesn’t, but only here and there, the implication doesn’t greatly matter. 
Mr. Lynch’s skill is mainly revealed in holding together on one thread the affairs 
of a rather various family, so that one knows them all as if one were a slightly detached 
connection of it—as indeed the narrator is supposed to be. Mr. Lynch is a very unem- 
phatic writer. He speaks himself and he makes his characters speak by allusions and 
periphrases and careful under-statements. But that is no bad manner of rendering 
the life of late Victorian, Edwardian and early Georgian households. It certainly 
makes a very good manner for telling the poor little tragedy of Esther who boldly ran 
away from her husband and then was manoeuvred into returning to her misery with 
him. This story is unfortunately rather long for a prologue or an episode and by its 
very excellence—it is much better than anything that comes after it—rather tends to 
throw out the scheme of the whole book. But it is in itself a piece of work with which 
hardly any fault is to be found. It shows Mr. Lynch in better command than ever 
of his characters and their motives and actions and of his own style, and it holds out 
every hope that he will soon write a novel which is as good and even from beginning 
to end. 

Mr. Traill’s new book shows an advance on his last. The Divine Spark expressed 
and conveyed a real engagement of wills and personalities but in so curiously stiff a 
manner as to suggest a battle between infuriated Dutch dolls. In The White Hen, the 
persons and the story have more human ligatures, and therefore the conflict more 
deeply penetrates the mind of the reader. All the figures are conventional enough— 
William Withers, the grim ship-builder, who has made his own way and wants his 
son to follow him in the making of a family tradition, Claudia, his suppressed wife, 
who eventually runs away with his cousin, her old lover, to South Africa, Robert, his 
son, who wants “ air and freedom,” otherwise a comfortable allowance on which he 
can do nothing in particular in London, Jill, his daughter, who wants to marry an 
impoverished baronet on the understood basis of give-and-take. But Mr. Traill, in 
part naively, but here and there with a real creative passion, puts active life into these 
persons. He must, however, learn to write. He must stop his characters ‘‘ vouch- 
safing.” He must not let young girls, however wrongly brought up, say to their 
mothers, ‘‘ He made such a fuss that you’d have thought it was Harrey with whom I 
had chosen to ‘ walk out.’ He should also, though these are small matters, discon- 
tinue writing “ alright ” for “ all right ” and “ you’re ” for “‘ your.”’ Both of these 
occur too often to be ascribed to bad proof-reading. And I dislike the word “‘ irriti- 
bility ” : the night may have a thousand eyes, but this word can get along quite well 
with only four. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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FLOWERS AND ELEPHANTS. By Constance SITWELL. With a Foreword by 
E. M. Forster. Cape. 53s. 


CONVERSATION. By O tive HEseLTingE. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


RELIQUIAE. By A. D. Gopigy. Edited by C. R. I. Frercuer. Milford. 
2 Vols. 18s. 


THE PACK OF AUTOLYCUS. Edited by Hyper Epwarp Rotuins. Milford. 
21s. 


WILD GOOSE CHASE. By C. Henry Warren. Faber & Gwyer. 6s. 


BETWEEN THAMES AND CHILTERNS. ByE.S.Roscor. Faber & Gwyer. 
SS. 

SOME ROGUES AND VAGABONDS OF DICKENS. By WatTer DEXTER. 
Palmer. 15s. 


T is pleasant to reflect that the two best books in this batch are by women. Mrs. 
Sitwell’s Flowers and Elephants has given me great pleasure. It is not a novel, nora 
diary, but a series of vivid impressions and reflections experienced by a poet and noted 
in highly coloured but good prose. The theme of the book is a journey through 
India—hence the appropriate choice of Mr. E. M. Forster as introducer—but one 
does not read it so much to learn anything about India as to become acquainted with 
the author’s mind. The dominating quality in Mrs. Sitwell’s book is an exquisite 
sensibility to beauty. Her senses and mind are on the alert for every effect of colour, 
every play of light, every glimpse of form, every unexpected sight or sound or scent 
which will speak to the poet in her. There is something poignant, almost tragic in 
this passionate love of beauty existing in the modern world which does everything 
possible to make the sense of beauty equivalent to a sense of pain. This sense of 
beauty is not mere impressionism but something deeper, the explanation of which 
must be sought, as Mr. Forster hints, in the Platonic dialogues. Said the elderly man 
to the girl thinking in solitude on the liner’s deck off Egypt : ‘‘ You'll find ordinary 
things are the best in the end—and the good old ordinary way of living.”’ But she, 
“‘ a wanderer seeking for the beautiful’ and one who “ by contemplating beautiful 
objects on a sudden beholds a beauty wonderful in its nature ” gently repelled him 
and continued to think of : 
. .. miles of colourless sand lying pale under the moon, and sand-coloured lions moving } 
and fields of blue vetch by the Nile ; and the black tombs of the bulls of Apis, dark and 
stifling ...and fields of beans, and fields of lupins and loose-growing sugar-cane and 
dense corn ; and behind, the rosy wall of the Libyan mountains in the jocund morning 
light, honeycombed with tombs... 


This book is filled with delicate pictures and sharp sensations ; nothing merely 
literary, no conventionality of feeling, no hint of dullness or insincerity interposes to 
deaden this fresh clear perception of the world. This, some may complain, is a very 
special thing, life seen from the shelter of the ivory tower ; but the ability to perceive 
what is beautiful is unfortunately very rare. 

In Conversation Miss Olive Heseltine writes amusingly and brightly, if not very 
profoundly, on the now neglected art of social and intellectual talk. At its best, con- 
versation should possess both social and intellectual distinction, as it did in the Italian 
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Courts of the sixteenth century and in the eighteenth-century salons. To-day we have 
plenty of witty social jargon, and it is not hard to find intellectuals who talk brilliantly on 
their own subjects ; but in both classes of practitioner there is a taint of ‘‘ shop.” Our 
social talk tends to bea series of malicious potins and our intellectuals’ wit is often so 
allusive and private as to be incomprehensible to a bewildered stranger. The ideal home 
of conversation is a moderately small but not closed group of educated men and women 
of varying interests, where everyone can make some contribution and no one tries to 
outshine everyone else. Groups of women always tend to drift into the subject of 
clothes, while parties of men are distractingly liable to politics and bawdry. (How on 
earth men go on year after year chuckling and tittering over the same old bawdy jokes is 
a profound mystery.) Obviously conversation at its best—as we now understand it— 
came in with the Renaissance. The Greek philosophers did not encourage women, 
nor did the Romans ; and the fatal atmosphere of “‘ shop ” must have hung over 
the disputes of medieval scholars. But the Court of Urbino introduced a new ideal, 
which is admirably set forth in Castiglione’s [7 Cortegiano. (Apropos, Miss Heseltine 
is wrong in supposing that this work was written in Latin and then translated into 
Italian ; it is true that Castiglione was an eminent Latinist, but he wrote I/ Cortegiano 
in Italian. The Latin version is by Bartholemew Clarke.) Miss Heseltine is, naturally 
enough, concerned chiefly with the history of conversation in England, but, since she 
mentions numerous continental talkers, she might have insisted a little more on the 
contribution of the French, who were the great masters of the art. She runs over 
several of the best-known salons, but omits the salon of Mme. de Rambouillet, which 
was of the first importance in setting the standard of European manners and conver- 
sation, since Louis XIV. was indirectly one of its pupils. Ninon de Lanclos also 
deserves mention. In the eighteenth century Miss Heseltine omits Diderot, the most 
tumultuous, eloquent and stimulating of talkers ; the Prince de Ligne, the gayest and 
wittiest of men; and Frederick the Great, who was an admirable talker among men, 
but disliked women. And why does Miss Heseltine put Fontenelle into the salon of 
Mlle. de l’Espinasse ? ‘That salon was founded in 1764; Fontenelle died in 1757 at 
the age of ninety-nine. Probably she has confused M. de Fontenelles (better known 
as the Chevalier d’Aydie) with the author of the Eloges. But these are small blem- 
ishes in a book which is full of information and amusing talk. The first chapter is 
excellent, and so are the chapters on the Nineteenth Century and the Victorians, 
where Miss Heseltine is perhaps more at home than in the earlier epochs. Miss Hesel- 
tine has some wise remarks to make on that extremely rare bird, the Listener. The 
art of listening is well worth cultivating ; if done with sufficient loftiness it may (and 
actually does sometimes) form the basis of a prodigious intellectual reputation. 
Blessed is he or she who can appropriately hold his or her tongue. 

To be perfectly sympathetic and just to the literary claims of the late A. M. Godley 
is not easy. He was of the dons, donnish. But he was a scholar and a ripe one, he loved 
long country walks and he had a sense of humour, at least as much as is compatible 
with the awful functions of Public Orator. As a poet he must rank among the able 
exponents of the tradition of Canning and Calverly. Not much of his poetry is worth 
reading twice, but it is all worth reading once. His outlook upon life was that not 
uncommon in classical dons, who are firmly convinced that to write Greek verses is 
the ultimate pinnacle of human achievement. In fact, Godley illustrated and clung 
to the ideal of Renaissance scholarship about a century after its decline had become 
inevitable. Consequently, his Conservatism was rather exclusive, a little like Peacock’s 
but not backed up with such splendid and polysyllabic bluster. In the sixteenth cen- 
tury a man of Godley’s learning would have been an ambassador or a tutor to princes; 
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in his own day, the Latin oration had sunk to the feeble humour of speeches introducing 
eminent persons who were to receive honorary degrees. I am not competent to 
criticise Godley’s Latin as Latin, but I sincerely hope it is better than his French. 

The Pack of Autolycus, edited by Mr. H. E. Rollins, naturally contains ballads, 
filled with strange marvels, odd hapenings, most bloody murthers and unnatural 
history. The ballads are in fact scare articles in rhyme, the yellow journalism of the 
seventeenth century. Thus we have A Marvellous Murther Committed upon George 
Drawnefield of Brampton ; A Lamentable List of Certain hideous Signs which have 
been seen in Germany ; Terrible News from Brentford of ‘Thompson a Waterman ; 
A Warning for All Such as desire to Sleep upon the Grass ; The Disturbed Ghost, 
or the Wonderful Appearance of the Ghost or Spirit of Edward Avon ; Sad and 
Dreadful News from Horsleydown by the Sad Example of Dorothy Winterbottom 
alias Dirty Doll ; and the like palpitating and pleasing contributions to knowledge. 

Wild Goose Chase records Mr. C. H. Warren’s disappointment with Canada. This 
author set out upon his trip with a splendid stock of illusions about life in the wilds ; 
in fact, Mr. Warren is one of the last defenders of the noble savage. Since pioneer 
life is usually very hard and rather dreary for people who prefer Botticelli to the cinema 
and (like Mr. Warren) are not only “‘ romantic naturalists’ but nourish pleasing 
delusions about the economics of the Middle Ages, Mr. Warren did not enjoy his trip. 
In schoolboy phrase, Mr. Warren thinks Canada “‘ a swiz”’ ; and that, I suppose, 
is why the Americans are annually investing so many millions of dollars in it. 

Mr. E. S. Roscoe’s Between Thames and Chilterns is a very pleasant little literary 
guide-book to the country of Penn and Milton, Gray and Burke, Disraeli and 
Shelley, all of whom lived in this part of Buckinghamshire. Unluckily for those who 
enjoy quiet pilgrimages on foot to such literary shrines, the petrol engine and the jerry- 
builder have in recent years destroyed much of the charm of this part of the country. - 
But these places are well worth hunting down, if only in the base subterfuge of a 
car, with Mr. Roscoe as a guide to the correct emotion. 

Mr. Dexter continues his series of Dickens anthologies with a volume of Rogues 
and Vagabonds. Perhaps something is gained by detaching these scenes and portraits 
from their settings, but ought one not to read Dickens all through ? Let us hope 
Mr. Dexter will induce readers to make the attempt. I confess I am enough of a 
Philistine to think it scandalous not to read all Dickens, and imbecile not to enjoy him. 


RICHARD ALDINGTON 
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CHAUCER. By Georcz H. Cow inc. Methuen. 6s. 
A MILTON HANDBOOK. ByJ.H.Hanprorp. Bell. 6s. 


SHERIDAN’S ODE TO SCANDAL. By R. Crompton Ruopgs. Basil Black- 
well. 4s. 6d. 


ON THE POEMS OF HENRY VAUGHAN. By Epmunp BLUNDEN. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 5s. 


LADY MILLER AND THE BATHEASTON CIRCLE. By RutH MeEsszi- 
GRAVE. Milford. gs. 


A HANDFUL OF PLEASANT DELITES. Edited by ARNoLD Kersuaw. 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


LYRICS FROM THE OLD SONG BOOKS. Collected and edited by Epmon- 
STOUNE DuNncAN. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 


THE THREE SITWELLS. By R.L. Mécroz. Richards Press. 8s. 6d. 


F the four critical volumes at the head of this list only one contains more appre- 
ciation than knowledge, and that one, as we should expect, is the work of a poet. 
The others seek to convey information to students and to garner in convenient 
form the harvest of generations of sifting and research. You will never be able 
to pass an examination after having mastered Mr. Blunden’s delightful essay in 
devotion to his favourite poet Vaughan, and it becomes a question whether you 
will be drawn to the others if to pass an examination is not the object that you have 
in view. Erudition and enjoyment are rare faculties in the same soul, and our profes- 
sors naturally incline to erudition. Nevertheless it is difficult to see how Mr. Cowling, 
who is lecturer in English at Leeds University, could have done better than he has 
in his learned, compact, and even entertaining volume. Everything that it is neces- 
sary to know about the life, the canon, the sources and content of Chaucer’s poems, 
is to be found here. Mr. Cowling writes with zest, and his unflagging interest in his 
facts communicates itself to the reader. It is a model of its kind, and the last chapter 
shows that he can on occasion let himself go in appreciation. The works of Chaucer 
he says, belong to 
a mode of poetry which is at once polite, intellectual, and imaginative, rather than 
simple, sensuous, and passionate ; an order of poetry which springs not from courageous 
revolt against the spirit of the age, or from cowardly escape into the folly and frenzy 
of Bohemia, but from a wise and sad acceptance... He is a poet of the same order as 
Horace, Ovid, and Phaedrus. ... He was the first English poet to prize metrical form, 
the first to display conscious narrative art, and the first to achieve a style... He created 
the novel in England, as distinguished from the old order of romance .. . Chaucer is 
not to be compared with the Elizabethans, because he lived before the great age of 
English drama. He is not to be compared with the moderns, because in his age poetry 
included fiction ; and, moreover, his was not a lyrical genius. But in two fields, narrative 
poetry and the familiar style, he stands second to none... He made poetry English. 
He made English poetry. 


Such excellent and discriminating criticism makes one regret that Mr. Cowling has 
summarised each of Chaucer’s poems, a task that his pupils have now an excellent 
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excuse to decline, but for the rest this volume is the best introduction I have met 
and also the best written. Did he not, however, miss a chance in mentioning Lowell 
and excluding Blake from his pages ? After all, it was Lamb who said that Blake’s 
criticism of the Canterbury Tales was “‘ the finest he had ever read.”’ It would certain- 
ly have provided a contrast. 

Professor Hanford, of Michigan, attempts to do for Milton what Mr. Cowling has 
done for Chaucer, but over the American’s pages the shadow of examination creeps. 
His best idea perhaps is to print the statements of Milton and his contemporaries 
in lieu of a formal biography, and thus to bring us closer to the sources themselves. 
This is an excellent way to approach the life of the poet, who tried in vain to reconcile 
the hostile tendencies of art and puritanism, but it is more informing than illuminating 
when we come to the poetry. It is true that a full appreciation of the works, even as 
poetry, has been justly called “‘ the reward of a consummate scholarship,” but apparatus 
easily overweighs artistic delight, and this delight can be felt deeply by those with an 
ear but with little scholastic qualifications. A perfect contrast is provided by Mr. 
Blunden’s beautifully written essay, the substance of which originally appeared in 
these pages. Its sole defect is to imply that Vaughan’s work is on the level of the 
passages quoted, but we do not quarrel with this, for Mr. Blunden is a confessed 
encomiast, and the evidence of his love is worth more to us than the nice reserves 
of a cooler admiration. As a piece of prose, the essay is worthy of the charm which 
the publisher has given to its appearance. The translations are delightful. 

Though Scandal was a pet subject to Sheridan, his ode is not very exciting, but 
its long-delayed reprint is welcome for the sake of the author and for the researches 
that it has led Mr. Rhodes to undertake. He complains that Sheridan is much neg- 
lected, and I am sorry that Mr. Rhodes did not begin with the uncollected speeches 
or letters and leave these two specimens of the poems till later. This reprint, then, 
will chiefly charm bibliographers, leaving the profane unperturbed that no collected 
volume of the verse exists. In these days of anthologies and reprints, new editions of 
the earliest anthologies are almost above criticism. This Handful originally appeared 
in 1584, and Mr. Kershaw places it fifth in time among the ten chief specimens of 
its class. Among the Haslewood Books the recent reprint of England’s Helicon is 
perhaps the most valuable, and all who prized that will be glad to set beside it this 
anthology compiled sixteen years before. Practically all the poems contained in it are 
anonymous. It is a pity that the present reprint does not contain the tunes that 
accompany the words in the original edition, for many of the verses are not so rare 
in themselves but that they would sound their best to music, which now that many 
of our friends possess a clavicord can easily be given, so that we may hear them as 
they were intended to be heard, a recovery not possible till lately, The same criticism 
would apply to Mr. Duncan’s collection, but that his delightfully fat volume would 
have been too bulky if it contained the settings as well. He overcomes the difficulty 
by annotations which tell the reader where the setting can be found. The book 
ranges from “Sumer is icumen in” to Bret Harte, and nothing is included 
which has not at some time been sung. This is an excellent idea, and gives us a new 
kind of anthology, an anthology of exquisite charm, for verse has a peculiar lyric 
magic when it is one that lends itself to music. Among theless familiar writers included 
are Henry VIII, Dowland, Arne, Anne Boleyn, the author of Hudibras, Byrd, 
Fielding, Lawes and Kirke White, while Milton, Keats and Browning are represented, 
sometimes by their less famous verses. A poet who has never been set to music may 
be felt to lie under a reproach, and the test opens a new and welcome field which, 
so far as I recall, has never been explored with Mr. Duncan’s thoroughness. This 
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volume is one of the few that supplements worthily, and without competition, the 
Oxford Book of English Verse. I know no recent anthology that has a better right to 
existence. 

Inquisitiveness must be extreme which finds interest in the information concerning 
Lady Miller that Miss Hesselgrave has studiously unearthed. The creature, who 
flourished from 1741-1781, was a would-be hostess in the neighbourhood of Bath. 
She attracted the best society she could muster by introducing the amusement of 
bouts-rimés into this country, and published the effusions of her guests. Fanny Burney 
described her as 

a round, plump, coarse-looking dame of about forty, and while her aim is to appear an 


elegant woman of fashion, all her success is to seem an ordinary woman in very common 
life, with fine clothes on. 


The poor dear had more ridicule than esteem, and is supposed to have suggested 
Mrs. Leo Hunter to Charles Dickens. She was a cross between the eighteenth- 
century blue-stocking and the social parvenue. Everything that can be discovered 
about her and the pitiful productions that she encouraged is contained in this little 
volume, which is so well done that the subject is condemned in the author’s despite. 
I hope she will try again at a piece of research more worthy of her care and agreeable 
qualities as a writer. 

We lately had Mr. Edwin Muir devoting a book to the more experimental of 
living writers, and now comes Mr. Mégroz with a volume on the Sitwell family, 
(for the writings of Sir George receive a short chapter to themselves). This is a pious 
work, for those who first grapple with the obscurities of contemporary poets perform 
valuable spade-work, whether they succeed in elucidation or not. All new things 
become appreciable through discussion, and much discussion is necessary before 
a new convention can even be recognized for what it is. The best books of criticism, one 
may say, are those that have been talked over most often before they have been written: 
the worst are those in which the preliminary discussion is transferred immediately 
to print. Mr. Mégroz has taken much pains ; he has even gone to the history and 
lineage of the family to explain many of the references in their work. I offer this as 
an excuse, for the biographical chapters seem a little premature in regard to three 
writers the eldest of whom is only forty this year, even though only dead ancestors 
figure in the book. Perhaps its most valuable result is to present us, for the first 
time, with a picture of the mental background of the writers, so that we can see life 
somewhat as they see it when they begin to compose. Mr. Mégroz, who knows their 
home, their history and their background convinces us that these have had considerable 
influence upon their work, which has more in common than is the rule in writers who 
are members of the same family. The volume covers, I think, every work yet written 
by Miss Sitwell and her brothers, and those who wish to form some idea of it, before 
reading the twenty odd books that are named, could not do better than begin with 
this. It is a breaking of the ground, and the writing is often rather rough in conse- 
quence. The author is working at his material rather than giving us the finished 
result, but by iteration, quotation and argument one finishes the book feeling 
greater sympathy and clearer understanding than one had before. While Mr. Mégroz 
is impartial, he yet treats all the writers and their books as if they were on a single 
level, an opinion to which I venture to demur. With this qualification, I recommend 
this study of three writers who have produced some beautiful work, much obscure 
poetry, and plenty of experiment disinterested enough to excite and deserve such a 
study as we have here. 

OSBERT BURDETT 
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THE LAST VICTORIANS. By Artuur A. Baumann (“ A.A.B.”). Benn. 18s. 
LAND, SEA AND AIR. By ApmiraL Mark Kerr. Longmans. 2is. 
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66 


A. B.” describes himself “as a Victorian Tory naked and unashamed,”—and 
as such is never betrayed into the dullness of impartiality. Like his master, 
Dr. Johnson, he sees the Whig Dogs don’t get the best of it. It cannot be denied 
that the Liberals made a sad mess of their majority in 1880. Still, they paid dearly 
for it by wandering in the desert for half as long as the Children of Israel. This is 
often forgotten by those who, like Mr. Baumann, talk of ‘‘ The Infamous Parliament 
Act.” For twenty years the Unionist Party, though in a minority in the country, 
owing to the Home Rule Split, had been in power, and when the Liberals, with the 
largest majority ever known, set to work to introduce their belated reforms, they found 
their measures rejected in turn by the House of Lords with contemptuous disregard 
of what the Government thought the Mandate of the Country. Eventually the 
House of Lords tried to divert from the Commons the control of finance. 

To such a claim there could be only one answer. Except upon this point the author is 
very fair to Lord Oxford. He agrees with Lord Robertson that a Cabinet in times of 
War “ must trust its technical advisers or else change them,” and thinks he was an 
infinitely wiser War Minister than Mr. Lloyd George. In his view, if Mr. Asquith 
had dissolved Parliament in 1916, he would have come back, and peace would have 
been achieved earlier. The conclusion he draws in an appreciative notice of Lord 
Grey is that ‘‘ Security in the future depends not in pacts but on persuading people 
not to pile up armaments,” but he is dubious as to their conversion : 

Can you persuade them to substitute for the piling-up of armaments confidence and 
obedience to some international Court of Justice ? Unless you can do this there can be 
no security for the future, and to do this you must establish a Court with power to 
enforce its judgments. 


The paper on Sir William Harcourt is excellent reading and does justice to that 
remarkable personality as ‘“‘ a splendid gladiator, a loyal partisan, a staunch friend and 
a great English gentleman with the generosity and the recklessness of his order.” 

Political writing that attempted universal agreement would be intolerable, but 
everyone will be delighted with Mr. Baumann’s personal memories of Jowett, his 
analysis of Walter Bagehot’s work and his study of Anthony Trollope, of whose work 
he was an enthusiastic admirer at a time when that wonderful novelist was in danger 
of being forgotten. The Last Victorians is so easy to read that one is apt to miss its 
real value as an historical survey of a great period. 

Admiral Mark Kerr has given us his reminiscences in an enormous volume which 
would have been all the better for compression. He himself has so much of interest to 
tell that it was quite unnecessary to pad the book out with secondhand stories of 
mediaeval antiquity often attributed to the wrong people. The story of Charles Lamb 
and the man carrying a hare is actually given to Sydney Smith, and the profane Naval 
captain in the Persian Gulf, who after his demise sent back for his overcoat, is early 
Mark Twain. He has the less excuse because, when drawing on his own experience, 
he is always entertaining. King Ya-Ya of the West Coast of Africa, with a taste for 
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bad champagne and tossing for sovereigns, is excellent. Eventually he had to be 
deported to the West Indies, but was allowed to take only five wives with him. In 
the face of such an unreasonable restriction he wrote the following letter to Queen 
Victoria : 

Dear Sister Queen Victoria : You have ordered me to be sent away from my country: 
Perhaps youare right, but we will not gointo that, but you have ordered that I should 
have only five wives to go with me. I do not think it dignified for a king to have only 
five wives. I beg you to let me have at least twelve. You would not like to have only 
five husbands. 


According to the Admiral, the Queen was so amused by the letter that the comple- 
mentary permission was given. 

Joining the Navy in 1877, he was appointed to the last wooden frigate. Her propel- 
ler was hoisted when she was under sail,‘ which she usually was,”’ and to the astonish- 
ment of the Fleet, she steamed 9.2 knots—but it was considered at that time impossible 
to design any ship to do more than 20. The Newcastle was a good sea boat and 
survived the huricane (vividly described by the author) in which the Atalanta, the 
only other frigate, was lost. 

Naval reminiscences begin early. He was as young as Peter Simple when he 
joined. We hear of his meeting an Admiral who had fought on board the Shannon 
against the Chesapeake, and he himself saw Napoleon’s tomb at St. Helena before 
the body of the Emperor had been removed to Paris by Louis Philippe. 

In the course of his service he was brought a good deal in contact with the Kaiser. 
His view is that the Kaiser personally did not want war. When in Norway in 1914, 
he said to a friend of the Admiral, ‘“‘ I must return to Germany at once. It is the 
only way of stopping a great European War,”—but it was too late. It is suggested 
that he only went on his yachting trip to reassure Europe and that the war parties 
in his absence took charge and made war inevitable. However this may be, a very 
interesting letter is given from Prince Henry when in command of the High Sea 
Fleet three years before the war : 

We have just passed your fleet at Sea. What a magnificent spectacle ! It is awful to 
think of our two countries being at war, but the Army want it because they are screwed 
up to such a high pitch of work and discipline there is no relief except the war. Captains 
in the army are 35 years old, and there is no promotion except through war. They would 
sooner fight France than you, but they would sooner fight you than no one at all. 


In 1913, Mark Kerr became Commander-in-Chief of the Royal Hellenic Navy 
and Naval Adviser to King Constantine. The Admiral has no great faith in battle- 
ships. He converted the King to the view that they were quite useless in narrow 
waters open to the attack of submarines and destroyers, but Venizelos was too much 
for him, and “‘ nearly all the money for the estimates was expended on two obsolete 
battleships.’”’ How badly King Constantine was treated by the Allies is made clear. 
That his sympathies were German is shown to be untrue. The King “‘was an absolutely 
straight and honest soldier, with a great strategic and tactical brain for war ”—but 
the evil genius of Greece was Venizelos—a talker with great personal magnetism, 
honest but spoilt by overweening vanity, and ready to believe anything provided it 
supported his views. “‘ He wished to go down in History as the recreator of the old 
Greek Empire.’’ Constantine and his family were, he considered, a bar to the ful- 
filment of his dream, so they had to be swept out of his path, which led, as the King 
had foreseen, to disaster for his country. 

A Memoir of a Public Prosecutor Mr. Felstead’s book is not. Sir Richard Muir 
never was a Public Prosecutor ; he was a Treasury Counsel ; but on the whole the 
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book is not badly done. It was not an easy task. With no personal knowledge of his 
subject, or of the Bar and its traditions, and handicapped by an unfortunate literary 
style, he has put together an interesting and fairly coherent story. Sir Richard Muir 
was one of those lucky men who have no interests outside their profession. His 
industry even for a Scotsman was portentous, but it was a labour of love. For once 
the jealous mistress had no cause for anxiety. The tragedy of his life was that his 
industry was largely waste, not merely of his time, but of the time of the various Courts 
before which he appeared. Muir hardly ever did a case in which the same result could 
not have not have been obtained with half the expenditure of time and energy. His 
speeches were interminable, and his delivery abnormally slow : at times they made 
Eternity comprehensible. Yet it is fair to say he was a very dangerous adversary in a 
long Enquiry with complicated facts and figures. That he was a pre-eminent figure 
at the Old Bailey no one could deny, but he certainly was not and never would have 
claimed to be “‘ the beau-idéal of a Senior Counsel of the Treasury,” nor was his 
influence altogether fortunate. Not merely did he overload his cases; he frequently 
pressed them unduly against the prisoner. 

Mr. Felstead’s ignorance of the Old Bailey Bar is shewn by his inept comparison 
of Sir Richard Muir to his predecessor Sir Charles Matthews, who, we are told, was 
“inclined to be showy and careless.” This is sheer nonsense. No man at the bar, 
not even Muir himself, took more trouble over his cases. In Court he was 
infinitely Muir’s superior. With an odd manner he was a most beautiful speaker, and, 
judged by results, one of the finest advocates of his day. He hardly ever missed a 
verdict he should have won and often won verdicts he should have lost. Both had the 
same foible for detail, and superfluous length, and Matthews, was not infrequently 
betrayed by forensic enthusiasm into over-emphasis of his case, but he was always 
brilliant, entertaining. It was the difference between the tortoise and the hare—but it 
was a hare that was never caught napping. 

Muir had the defects of his qualities. His ignorance of everything outside law 
involved him in one of his greatest failures. For some strange reason, the police, for 
whom he acted, took to censoring literature. Book after book was attacked and eventually 
Muir allowed them to come into Court and prosecute the famous Heptameron, by 
the Queen of Navarre. Muir, whose introduction to the work was his brief, solemnly 
opened the case as if it were a scabrous work from Holywell Street. The result was 
inevitable and the consequent ridicule turned the energies of the Force into more 
suitable directions. 

Full justice is not done to his personality. No one was more Scotch. He had all 
the remorseless efficiency of that queer race. The career was always before his eyes 
as clearly as if he had been one of Sir James Barrie’s heroes, but he had also all its 
virtues. There was a great deal of kindness in the man, if you did not happen 
to be a prisoner in a Treasury case. No one was more appreciative of his 
rivals. His own experience had taught him that success at the Bar is won only by 
sterling qualities. There was nothing petty about him and, never rich himself, his 
generosity to less fortunate members of his profession was unfailing. His success was 
won without influence, by sheer merit and hard work. It was pure ill-luck that the 
office of Common Sergeant or Recorder never came his way. Those whoknew him best 
believed that he would have made an admirable criminal judge, and no one who knew 
him will regret that his sound work should have been put on record. 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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HERE has recently been a small spate of books with titles like Life and Manners 

in the Nth Century : here are four of them, differing in pattern and scope, but 
alike in the intention to explain this period or that by analysis and description rather 
than by narrative, and to explain particularly social habits, ideas and resources. Books 
of this sort depend largely on their physical presentments : in this respect Messrs. 
Crump and Jacob’s Legacy of the Middle Ages could hardly be improved : the Clarendon 
Press provides in a decent binding something over a hundred and fifty thousand 
perfectly legible words, with over forty illustrations admirably chosen and reproduced, 
the volume being as easy to handle as the ordinary commercial novel and hardly 
dearer, a miracle of inclusion and economy. It has the advantage also of being the 
co-operative product of more than a dozen distinguished scholars—Vinogradoff on 
Customary Law, for instance, Professor Powicke on The Christian Life, and so on. 
One man attempting to deal with all human life in a long period, or even in one gen- 
eration, must betray blindnesses and stupidities and meannesses : a whole college of 
experts should be immune from these vices, and in this book they are. But they have 
their own risks also, especially the risk of technicality, and this risk it is not so clear 
that they escape : it is difficult to believe that some of their articles can mean very 
much to the class of readers for whom the book seems to be intended, readers begin- 
ning, or hardly more than beginning, their medieval studies. 

Mr. Salzman’s volume on England in Tudor Times is in some respects a contrast 
to the Oxford book : not that there is anything stupid or blind or mean about it, nor 
that its illustrations are any less admirable: but its page is less handsome and its 
binding much less comely, and on the other hand it is much more of a book, asingle 
self-contained readable whole, which the learned and critical may read not without 
admiration and from which the apprentice scholar cannot fail to draw much infor- 
mation and amusement. Some of the author’s general assumptions are open to 
question, as that it is “‘ impossible to accord blood-sports with Christianity,” and 
that 

much of the music of our folk-songs and country dances dates from Tudor times and 

must have come into existence spontaneously, almost without the intervention of a 

composer. 

And, naturally, no student of the sixteenth century would agree with him on all 
points, but none (I think).would disagree on very many, or on any angrily. The 
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Tudor period, rich and changeful as it was, yet has a unity, and compared with “ the 
Middle Ages ” a shortness, which permit a designed and comprehensive treatment, 
and of this possibility Mr. Salzman has made good, use: on second thoughts, 
moreover, my praise of his illustrations would be heightened ; “ admirable ” seems 
too tame a word. 

Mr. Turberville’s English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century shares with 
the Tudor book the advantages of single authorship and of a manageable period, 
with the medieval one the advantages of publication at Oxford. The latter resource 
it fully exploits, except that a difference of paper makes it less pleasant to handle 
than the Legacy. His single command the author has used rather differently from Mr. 
Salzman. He begins with thirty pages of narrative outline, which is hardly enough 
to be useful, then has rather more than a hundred on “‘ The Social Scene,” and a 
dozen short chapters with titles like “‘ Pelhams and Yorkes,” “‘ The Divines,” ‘ The 
Artists,” ‘“‘ The Soldiers.”” Between them they mention most of the great figures 
of the time and attempt with a well-informed fairness to summarise their achieve- 
ments. These summaries are all too short to be very instructive and inevitably some 
of them have less information and less fairness than others ; but in general they are 
written in a manner to attract the interest of the readers for whom they are intended, 
and each chapter is followed by a short bibliography which should be very useful. 

Mrs. C. S, Peel’s Hundred Wonderful Years deals with the century which ended in 
1920. It contains little information which is not the common possession of the more 
or less literate, and what it does contain is neither very well expressed nor very well 
arranged. Its tone is fairly indicated, I think, by these two extracts : ‘‘ Throughout 
the Victorian era convention reigned supreme in society ; every one must behave 
like every one else,” and later “‘ The restaurant habit grew, cocktail drinking came 
into vogue, and what Society did, the rich middle class did also. The death of King 
Edward, the accession to the throne of King George and Queen Mary gave a momen- 
tary check to the mania for extravagance and pleasure which possessed the people. 
Then life whirled on again faster and faster, while death waited, his grim visage 
veiled. On August 4th, 1914, the veil was torn aside and the downfall of the Great 
Houses, already begun by the heavy taxation of land, was completed by the introduc- 
tion of a crushing post-war income tax.” 

If of all the books on my list Mrs. Peel’s is the most clearly intended for the general 
public, Miss Clarke’s Medieval City State offers the smallest evidence of such an 
intention. Its arrangement and manner are not forbidding, but they are severe : it 
is bare of illustration, pictorial or anecdotic: there are no exciting generalisations 
nor surprising epigrams, but a marshalling of detail which is, of course, not exhaustive 
but is significant and suggestive. It is all about German and Italian towns (except for 
a short chapter on Switzerland), and to most English (and French) readers its main 
general usefulness will be as a reminder how deeply “¢e development of modern 
states was affected according as in the medieval phase sovereignty, or the nearest 
approach to it, was royal and national or local and urban. Miss Clarke’s book will be 
of real service to all who have some knowledge of the Middle Ages and who wish to 
begin, or to do rather more than begin, a more detailed study of their urban politics. 

Social Theories of the Middle Ages might be the title of a very large book indeed : 
Dom Bede Jarrett makes it more manageable by appending the sub-title 1200—1500, 
and also by confining his attention mainly to a few writers—St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Humbert de Romans, St. Antonino : not that he is unacquainted with other sources, 
but on the whole he uses his knowledge of them for not more than occasional sup- 
plementing of his three or four chief referees. Perhaps this sort of selective method 
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is as good as any other, but it has, besides the inevitable defect of dependence on the 
selector, also that of obscuring from all but very observant readers the chief difficulty 
of all histories of thinking, especially of social thinking—the difficulty of guessing the 
relations between what was thought by the philosophers who attract the attention of 
scholarly posterity and what was thought (or rather, felt and postulated) by the con- 
temporary mass. No one will ever completely elucidate these relations for any period ; 
but an historian of social thought who fails to keep before his reader’s attention this 
dual quality of the flow of opinion, even if he cannot be expected to show the course 
of the wider and shallower stream, is in danger of doing more harm than good. 

This difficulty about perceiving, still more about expressing, what the fifteenth 
century thought or how the Elizabethans believed or why the Mid-Victorians frowned 
is one that cannot be altogether surmounted : only it should not be covered up. 
There are some other difficulties which historians make for themselves. Dom Bede 
Jarrett, for instance, having defined the Middle Ages, for his purpose, as the period 
between 1200 and 1500, later on declares that Pierre du Bois “‘ appreciated the 
Renaissance thus early in its thirteenth-century freshness ”, so that the Renaissance 
begins already in the first third of the Middle Ages. As the main purpose of the book 
seems to be to give readers who are not specialists a notion of the characteristic 
differences between medieval and modern social thought, and as they may well believe 
that the modern is characterised and held together by its Renaissance origin, this ante- 
dating seems peculiarly unfortunate. It is well to know that epochs do not run to a 
schedule like railway trains, but this goes far to make them mix like liquids. 

In some other respects also Dom Jarrett is guilty of avoidable confusion : his 
expression is sometimes muddled, as when he writes, 

These primary principles are indirect teaching from nature, as also are the secondary 
principles ... But first it must be recognized that since the principles come direct from 
nature’s teachings they are immutable... 

Sometimes his ratiocination invites doubt : as when having shewn how Mafeo Vegio’s 
treatise on education (‘‘ the most masterly production of the age,” the middle of the 
fifteenth century) recommended competition as a spur to school-boys, he adds, 

The result was soon seen in the endless quarrels of the later Renaissance, begotten 
of this new rivalry already introduced in Mafeo’s schooldays. 

The most useful part of the book, no doubt, is that which explains St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and that is a large part, and is very useful indeed : most especially useful 
in its demonstration that the medievals, at least the medieval, St. ‘Thomas himself, 
unlike many of our medievalists, took a very high view of the state : 

That community is final which is a State and is sufficient of itself for the lives of its 
citizens ...the State is the noblest of those things which can be constituted by the 
human reason, for to it all other human communities are ordained. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


HE latest volumes of the Bradenham Edition of Disraeli (Peter Davies. 
10s. 6d. each) are Contarini Fleming, Alroy, Henrietta Temple and Venetia. 
We have already commended this edition, which is charmingly produced 
and has introductions by Mr. Philip Guedalla. It is one more proof that 
Disraeli’s novels are still alive. We hope shortly to print an article on the subject. 


HE Broadway Library of Eighteenth-Century French Literature—which sup- 

plements the very charming series of limited editions of French romances recently 
issued by Messrs. Chapman and Hall—is edited by Richard Aldington, and has a 
general introduction by Sir Edmund Gosse. The first three volumes are Diderot’s 
Dialogues (10s. 6d.) with an introduction by Francis Birrell ; The Letters of Voltaire 
and Frederick the Great (15s.), with an introduction by Richard Aldington ; and 
Crébillon’s Sofa (12s. 6d.), with an introduction by Bonamy Dobrée. The Sofa, which 
once had a kind of scandalous celebrity, is really not very lively, although elegantly 
written. 


HE Grove Edition of the works of John Galsworthy (Heinemann. 20 volumes. — 


Cloth: 3s. 6d. Leather: 5s.) is the first complete edition of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
works at a popular price. The Isle of Pharisees and The Country House have already 
appeared. The edition should have a very great popular success. 


WENTY new volumes have been added to Everyman’s Library (2s.) which brings 

the total number issued in this magnificent enterprise to eight hundred. They 
include Forster’s Life of Dickens, in two volumes, with an introduction by G. K. 
Chesterton, Vasari’s Lives of the Painters in four volumes, Holinshed’s Chronicles as 
used in Shakespeare’s plays, with an introduction by Professor Allardyce Nicoll, an 
interesting selection of Anglo-Saxon poetry, edited by Professor R. K. Gordon, 
Captain Mayne Reid’s The Boy Slaves (more of his works might be added, for they 
are now unduly neglected), and, oddly, Henri Barbusse’s Under Fire. 


ESSRS. BLACKIE have instituted (the volumes are 1s. 6d. each) the Wallet 

Library. The series certainly lives up to its name ; the books are very small and 
neat. The first four volumes are selections from Blake, Milton, Byron and Herrick. 
‘Twenty are announced ; at present the selection is on accustomed lines. 


A beer tore addition to the Augustan Books of Modern Poetry (Benn. 6d.) 
is a selection from the serious and frivolous poems of J. K. Stephen. It should 
send many readers to the original volumes. Messrs. Benn have also published a 
facsimile reprint of Blake’s Songs of Experience in colours at 12s. 6d. A more satis- 
factory reprint can be imagined ; the colours are very faint. But at the price it is a 
remarkable publication. The firm of Robert Hayes is reprinting Anthony Trollope’s 
Barchester Novels, with the original illustrations by Millais and others, in six volumes 
at {2 5s. the set. 


